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SOCIETY, ING, 47 Beaver 
k 4, N. Y. Founded in 1913 
Has 59 divisions un- 
inits operate. Raises funds an- 

cancer research, education ot 
hysicians, improvement of stand- 
iagnosis and treatment. Field 
ice program organized by divi- 
more than a million volunteers 
licational materials may be ob- 
Society’s divisions and local 


SERVICE COMMITTEE 
12th Street, Philadel- 


‘RIENDS 
20 South 


ttarian basis and without discrimination 
br nationality. Present activities include 
{ING and FOOD DISTRIBUTION, 
KBILITATION and SELF-HELP PROJ- 
; in Japan, Austria, Hungary, Germany, 
nd, France, Finland and Italy; MEDICAL 
RK, DRUG TRANSPORT and REHA- 
LITATION: in China and India; REFU- 
EE AID: in United States and abroad; RACE 
RELATIONS: improvement of housing and em- 
ployment for Negroes, college lectureships; IN- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS: housing projects 
and consultative services to management and 
labor; VOLUNTEER WORK CAMPS: for 
college and high school students, in the United 
States, Mexico and Europe; INTERNA- 
TIONAL RELATIONS: over 300 conferences 
and institutes to promote study of religious and 
economic bases for peace, student study groups 
for peace education on college campuses, semi- 
nars for foreign and American students. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 
Administered through national headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., and five area offices in New 
York, N. Y., Alexandria, Va., Atlanta, Ga., 
St. Louis, Mo., San Francisco, Calif. There 
are 3,746 local chapters, organized mostly on a 
county basis. Services of the Red Cross are: 
Services to the Armed Forces, Services to Vet- 
erans, Home Service, International Activities, 
Disaster Services, Medical Services, the Na- 
tional Blood Program, Nursing Services, Nu- 
trition Service, First Aid, Water Safety and 
Accident Prevention, Volunteer Services, Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross, and College Activities. 


a 


AMERICAN PARENTS’ COMMITTEE, _ INC. 
§2 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y., and 
132 Third Street, S.E., Washington 3, D. C. 
To support, through special subcommittees, fed- 
eral: legislation “to get a better deal for chil- 
dren from Uncle Sam.” Chairman: George J. 
Hecht, Publisher, Parents’ Magazine. Wash- 
ington Director: Mrs. Dorothy W. Thomson. 
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BIG BROTHERS OF AMERICA, INC. United 
States and Canada, 1347 Broad Street Station 
Building, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. To pro- 
mote Big Brother work by disseminating infor- 

_ mation as to its proper functions and scope; by 
assisting its member organizations in each of 
their local fields; by giving assistance and guid- 
ance to new groups wishing to organize so as 
to allow of their Big Brother membership in 
the National body which is composed of Cath- 
colic, Jewish, Protestant and non-sectarian Big 
Brother organizations. 
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COUNCIL FOR SOCIAL ACTION of the Congre- 
gational Christian Churches, 289 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y. An agency for re- 
search, education and action on economic, racial 
and international affairs. Publishes monthly 
Social Action magazine, which gives authorita- 
tive treatment of social issues by competent 
authors; now includes the Washington Report, 
an interpretation of national legislation. Editor, 
Prof. Liston Pope, Yale Divinity School. ($1.50 


for year’s subscription of 10 issues; $2.00 for 
14 issues.) 
S 4 
THE GIRL’S FRIENDLY SOCIETY U. S. A., 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Week-day, group-work organization for girls 
(Juniors, aged 7 to 12; members, 13 to 21). 
Sponsored by the Episcopal Church. Executive 
Secretary, Helen Gibson Hogue. 
rs 
GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U. S. A. National 
Headquarters, 155 E. 44 St., N. Y. 17. Inc. 
1915. Mrs. Harry S. Truman, Hon. Pres.; 


Mrs. C. Vaughan Ferguson, Pres.; Mrs. Dudley 
H. Mills, Sec’y; Mrs. Paul Rittenhouse, Natl. 
Dir. Affiliated with the World Assn. of Girl 
Guides and Girl Scouts, the Girl Scouts of the 
U.S.A. offers a program of citizenship activities 
and community service in fields of international 
friendship, outdoor life, homemaking, the arts 
and future vocations. Training is provided to 
qualify leaders to work with girls in carrying 
out the objectives of the organization. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Ill. To aid in improving municipal adminis- 
tration (1) annually issues the Municipal Year 
Book, the authoritative resume of activities and 
statistical data of American Cities, (2) publishes 
Public Management, a monthly journal on local 
government administration, (3) conducts Mamn- 
agement Information Service for Cities on a 
fee basis, (4) issues special reports such as 
Municipal Public Relations, Police and Minority 
Groups, etce., (5) provides a series of eight 
practical correspondence courses in municipal 
management. Write for a complete list of 
publications and a catalogue on training. 
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NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 419 
_ Fourth Ave., New York 16. A private non- 
profit organization established in 1904. Makes 
studies of child labor and related educational 
problems; cooperates in improving state laws; 
supports federal measures for protection, health 
and education of youth. Yearly membership, 
including monthly bulletin The American Child 
and other publications, from $2.00. . 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR EDUCATION ON 
ALCOHOLISM, INC, (a_ division of The Yale. 
Plan on Alcoholism), 2 East 103rd Street, New 
York 29, N. Y. A non-profit organization es- 
tablished in 1944, to aid in the education of 
the public in matters pertaining to alcoholism. 
It does not take sides in the Wet-Dry contro 
versy. It provides-speakers to interested groups 
and distributes factual unbiased literature. It 
organizes citizen’s committees in communities 
throughout the country, and sponsors and guides 
these local committees in programs of education 
and action in their communities, designed to 
meet this great medical and social problem. 
Through these local affiliates it promotes and 
establishes facilities for the rehabilitation of 
the alcoholic. It promotes prevention of alco-. 
holism through education and rehabilitation. 
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This DIRECTORY appears 
Graphic four times a year including 
special numbers. Its columns are open 
to social action, groups organized to 
promote good government, hetter edu- 
cation, city planning and housing, im- 
proved industrial and labor relations 
the safeguarding of civil liberties, land 
conservation, study of the Arts—eco- | 
nomic und social planning in their 
widest aspirations. Rates are modest— 
Let the Advertising Department tell 
you about them! 
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ECTORY OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 
1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. FIFTY- 
FOUR YEARS SERVICE TO FAITH AND 
HUMANITY through:—SOCIAL WELFARE 
—Mental hygiene program; Council houses and 
clubs, nurseries; clinics; camps, work with the 
aged and handicapped; scholarships.. OVER- 
SEAS SERVICES—Operation of homes for 
unattached girls and.-young women in Paris and 
Athens; scholarship grants at American Uni- 
versities for study in social welfare, public 
health, nutrition, nursing to qualified European 
women for work in.their own countries. EDU- 


CATION AND SOCIAL ACTION—Contem- 
porary Jewish Affairs, international relations 
and peace, social legislation. Study groups 


under National direction keep Jewish women 
throughout country alert to vital current issues. 
Through local Sections, SERVICE TO FOR- 
EIGN BORN—Immigration aid, port and dock 
work, naturalization aid, Americanization classes, 
location of relatives. 215 Senior Sections in 
United States—also Junior and Councilette 
groups. 70,000 Senior members. 
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THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS, INC., 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
N. Y. A non-profit organization pledged to 
lead, direct and unify the fight against infantile 
paralysis. Through 2,737 Chapters serving 
every county in the nation, it guarantees the 
best available’care and treatment for infantile 
paralysis victims, regardless of age, race or re- 
ligion, and furnishes immediate aid to epidemic 
areas when polio strikes. By appropriating 
funds to recognized research institutions, it 
supports scientific investigation into the cause, 
prevention and cure of poliomyelitis. In addi- 
tion, it finances the training of polio specialists 
and maintains a program of information and 
education to acquaint the public with facts about 
the disease. Truly a “‘people’s philanthropy,” 
its funds are derived solely from voluntary con- 
tributions by the American people during the 
annual March of Dimes, January 15-30. 
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NATIONAL INFORMATION BUREAU, INC., 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. A 
“non-profit Bureau established in 1918, to im- 
prove standards in the field of philanthropy, 
national and international, and to advise con- 
tributors in their giving. Some 600 different 
philanthropic agencies are inquired about an- 
nually. The Bureau investigates agencies an 
teports whether eleven essential standards as t 
reliability and effectiveness are met. Bureau 
members who are eligible for its confidential re- 
ports include individuals, corporations, cham- 
bers of commerce, some 570 local community 


chests and councils and 40 foundations. Pub- 
lishes annually, ‘‘Giver’s Guide to National 
Philanthropy,’’ price 10c, and periodic news- 


letters to members. Inquiries welcomed. 
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THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION, Christine Melcher, Executive 
Secretary, 82 Beaver Street, Room 510, New 
York 5, is the professional organization for 
counselors and others engaged and interested in 
vocational guidance and the publishers of OC- 
CUPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance Journal. 


> 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 East 
30th Street, New York, N. Y. Telephone 
MUrray Hill 5-9720. Activities:—Collects in- 
formation about correctional institutions and 
works to improve correctional methods and 
standards. Aids released prisoners in their 
problems of readjustment by securing employ- 
ment and giving such other assistance as they 
may require. Austin H. MacCormick, Exec. 
Dir. Robt. R. Hannum, Dir. of Vocational 
Placement, 


vn 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION, INC., 
One Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
A non-profit organization formed in 1932 to as- 
sist children without regard to race or creed. 

_ American program, operating in the United 

States through 135 county committees in dis- 

advantaged areas of eight states, includes wide 

range of activities to improve health and edu- 


/ 


cational opportunities of children, many in 
schools for which SCF obtains sponsors. ver- 


seas program includes school and child sponsor- 
ships in Austria, Finland, France, Greece and _ 


Holland and furnishing layettes a$ funds are 
available: operates abroad in pee 


sister affiliates of International Union for Child 
Welfare under American supervision. Sup- 


ported by voluntary contributions of cash and 


commoiities. oe 
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The telephone keeps right on being a 
big bargain. Even in these days of higher 
prices, a little still buys a lot in a tele- 
phone call. Increases in telephone rates 
are much less than the increases in the 
cost of telephone materials and wages 
...and far less than the increases in 
most other things you buy. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Among Ourselves 


ISTURBING QUESTIONS AS TO THE PREPA- 
D ration for life which we give our 
young people were raised by Dr. Gulielma 
Alsop, reviewing the volume “College 
Reading and Religion” in last July’s Survey 
Graphic, and from a different angle the 
old questions reappear in Martha Foley’s 
study of war fiction in the current issue. 
After Miss Foley’s sharp observations, many 
a reader will be inclined to glance again 
at Dr. Alsop’s remarks, which led the book 
section and were headed “The letter killeth 
but the spirit maketh alive.” As a con- 
venience, here are a few selected sentences. 

Dr. Alsop discovered that “in the books 
assigned, the stature of men is diminished 
till the sense of worthlessness, of useless- 
ness, so prevalent in the political situation, 
invades the personal realm as well.” She 
pointed to “the content of education which 
shuts out religion and denies its reality,” 
and commented: “Such an education may 
prepare a student for warfare, for bomb- 
ing, for flying, for a business career, but 
such an education does not prepare him 
to take his part in redeeming the present 
world. The despair of irreligion permeates 
his thinking and action.” 

From their widely different viewpoints, 
both Miss Foley and Dr. Alsop turn to a 
better concept and method of education 
for some answer to the challenge offered 
by war fiction and by today’s “seculariza- 
tion of knowledge.” 


Dr. Marrua M, ELior, AssocIATE CHIEF OF 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau and valued 
Survey Graphic writer on child health, 
here and abroad, has just received one of 
the coveted Lasker Awards for 1948. These 
annual awards are the “Oscars” of Ameri- 
can medicine. They are given each year 
through the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation by the Albert and Mary Lasker 
Foundation for outstanding contributions 
in scientific and medical research and pub- 
lic health administration. 

The honor, formally bestowed by Dr. 
George Baehr, president of the New York 
Academy of Medicine at the annual ban- 
quet of the APHA in Boston, was given 
to Dr, Eliot “for organization and opera- 
tion of the Emergency Maternity and In- 
fant Care Program.” A wartime measure, 
this program developed into the largest 
medical care scheme for mothers and chil- 
dren ever “undertaken in this country. 
From the spring of 1943 to July 1948, 
when liquidation of the program began, 
more than 1,455,000 maternity and infant 
care cases were authorized, Dr. Eliot’s re- 
ports show. 

AN ERROR CREPT INTO AN EDITORIAL BOX 
accompanying “America’s Mission” by Dr. 
Henry A. Murray in the October Survey 
Graphic. The box, designed to direct the 
reader to the major agencies in this coun- 
try which “seek to implement the idea of 
world government,” mistakenly referred to 
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United World Government, Inc. The 
name, of course, should have been United 
World Federalists, Inc. The address was 
correct: 7 East 12 Street, New York 3. 


We Point With Pride 


To tHE Eprror: 
You may be interested to know that it 


... Speaking of elections 


“TI was doing nothing—he said so 
himself, when. all of a sudden—” 
Burck © 1948 Chicago Sun-Times 
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was your special issue, “Color: The Un- 
finished Business of Democracy,” which 
started me, who had lived then nearly 
twenty years in Florida (but in a com- 
munity where “incidents” occur so rarely 
one doesn’t know anything about them) 
into a summer course in Minority Peoples, 
where “Segregation” was as important a 
book as any text we used, though the lec- 
tures were all based-on Myrdal’s “Ameri- 
can Dilemma.” : 

As a result of you and the course, I, 
white, am teaching in the social science 
department of a Negro-owned and oper- 
ated college. It is as thrilling as a girlhood 
experience in training teachers in Siam! 


St. Augustine, Fla. Arta Irwin GREENE 


For the Circulation Manager 


“Congratulations on your splendid article 


~ (Richard L. Neuberger’s “We Have 


Nothing But the Earth”) in the September 
Survey Graphic. It was a most effective 
summary and deserved a much wider cir- 
culation. I do feel that DeVoto’s articles, 
Vogt’s books, your articles are reaching — 
more and more people—beginning to sink 
in. I hope that more and more will join 
the fight for conservation.” 


New York, N. Y. Scotr BARTLETT 
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SURVEY 


MERRY CHRISTMAS, 1948 ae 


6 
; | confess that I do not see why the very existence of 
an invisible world may not in part depend on the 
personal response which any one of us may make to the 
religious appeal. God Himself, in short, may draw vital 
strength and increase of very being from our fidelity. 
For my own part, I do not know what the sweat and 
blood and tragedy of this life mean, if they mean any- 
thing short of this. If this life be not a real fight, in 
which something is eternally gained for the universe by 
success, it 1s no better than a game of private theatricals 
from which one may withdraw at will. But it feels 
like a real fight—as if there were something really wild 
in the universe which we, with all our idealities and 
faithfulnesses, are needed to redeem; and first of all to 
redeem our own hearts from atheisms and fears. For 
such a half-wild, half-saved universe our nature is 
adapted.” 


\ ELL, CHRISTMAS IS A RELIGIOUS OCCASION, AND THIS 
commentary by William James looks like a good ap- 
proach as the season looms through the murk of 1948. 

Looking around today, there seems no reason to doubt 
that the universe is as wild as ever. The past has never 
lacked struggle, but Survey Graphic on its part can 
look backward with pride upon many stoutly-won suc- 
cesses—no assumption that they were eternal or universal, 
but successes which proved to be substantial human gains. 
So it believes now that the opportunity for a real fight 
is as great as ever, that the sweat and blood and tragedy 
have meaning. Survey Graphic’s response to this oppor- 
tunity and meaning is the message it wishes to express 
now most hopefully in the words Merry Christmas. 

A very Merry Christmas to our subscribers and read- 
ers, whose loyalty is a cornerstone, whose responses are 
an inspiration. 

A Merry Christmas to the American people, who have 
come through. It has been for them a year of trial— 
what year is not?—but a year of level-headedness and 
perception, notable finally almost above any other year 
for the democratic, uncontrolled self-determination by the 
people of their own affairs. 

A Merry Christmas to President Truman, his own 


man steering by his own lights, a man who dared to 


stand on his self-constructed platform of Civil Rights in 
the face of a menacing tradition, who urged progress in 
the face of overwhelming negativism and who finally 


won the brightest personal triumph of any individual 
- since Charles A. Lindbergh flew the Atlantic. 
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A Merry Christmas to the Eighty-first Congress, a 
better Congress, now facing a matchless chance to help 
realize the American dream. 

A Merry Christmas to Europe, both sides of the Iron 
Curtain, to a continent which today, for all its hard 
straits, has more food and less acute fear than at Christ- 
mas, 1947; where actually at work is the Economic 
Cooperation Administration—certainly no magic talis- 
man but a tool by which salvation can be wrought; a 
Merry Christmas especially to the Russian people, whose 
friendship is desired by Americans without any real ex- 
ception, and to the war-plagued Chinese, to the Latin 
Americans, to the world beyond the Oceans equally 
with our own corner. Merry Christmas! 


Cases WISHES MOST CERTAINLY CANNOT SOLVE THE WORLD'S 
problems nor can their worthy expression alone bring 
the warmth of Christmas to any distressed neighbor. 
The burdens left by war or carried over from prewar 
days can be unloaded from humanity’s back only by 
action, through agitation for (''sinterested help and in the 
light of understanding. It is *in these functions that 
Survey Graphic has done its work in the past. 

The call for such work cannot be in any sense less in- 
sistent than ever it was in living memory. If angelic 
messengers should flutter down within hearing today 
with their promise of “Peace on earth, good will to men,” 
they would find a world far more consciously in need 
than the one to which they spoke originally, when the 
Roman legions had pacified mankind and the imperial 
administration was the assured arbiter of behavior. 

Civilization and human dignity today face acute per- 
ils. The United States is struggling to make unavoidable 
adjustments for which it possesses no readymade pat- 
terns, and the basic problems of faith and fear seem to 
people everywhere a challenge beyond their capacity. 

Survey Graphic offers no formula to meet these prob- 
lems. However, it feels entitled, on the strength of 
other crises surmounted, to a certain calmness. It too has 
come through to this point. And for as long as its ship 
sails, it promises fidelity to men and women who re- 
spond with sensitiveness to the changing but perennial 
appeal of human welfare. It pledges its energies anew 
toward bringing into view that world of peace and good 
will, of less violated decencies and more equal chances, 
which today wears such a cloak of invisibility. 

To all who. would join in such a fight, Survey Graphic 
says very personally, A Merry Christmas! 


ee and inert. 


Democratic Leadership and ECA 


American assistance so far has produced magnificently as RELIEF, but the 


question remains as to methods of reconstructing a sound and healthy world. 


Ree NEWS FROM WESTERN EUROPE 
is encouraging. The dollar trans- 

fusion has beewsht new vigor to com- 
aeewefities that a year ago were listless 
Production mounts stead- 
ily. Currencies are no longer threat- 
ened with galloping inflation. The 
good earth has yielded a better harvest. 
The market basket of the housewife 
is reasonably full again. Rationing 
can be somewhat relaxed. 

American dollars have done more 
than just augment scanty rations. 
They have given heart to the work- 
ers who now have less fear that the 
money they earn by extra effort will 
evaporate in higher prices. The tide 
of Communism is ebbing. In part 
this is because the USSR has shown 
its hand too plainly in Czechoslo- 
vakia and eastern Germany. Mainly, 
however, it is because hope has been 
reborn. Extremes, both left and right, 
flourished when the working masses 
felt insecure. Political tension now 
has been reduced. 

Even in Germany, at long last, 
there has been an upward surge of 
productive effort — in western Ger- 
many. The new stabilized currency, 
too long delayed in an effort to 
achieve cooperation with the USSR, 
was the turning point. If the recent 
trend continues it will not be long 
before the Rhineland can again pro- 
vide coal, steel, and chemicals for its 
neighbors as well as itself. When that 
happens, western Europe will be well 
on the road to self-support. 

This is a magnificent reward for 
less than a year of concerted effort; 
but the effort has just begun and 
much remains to be ac- 
complished. It was only 
when a similar concerted 
effort had checked infla- 
tionary demoralization 
after the first war that 
it became possible in 
1925 to negotiate the Lo- 
carno settlement. Noth- 
ing less than the inte- 
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]. B. CONDLIFFE 


gration of western Europe into a new 
political unit will now suffice to check 
the suicidal impulses of nationalism. 

The disinterested character of 
United. States policy is convincingly 
demonstrated by its insistence on 
western union. This is not the tactic 
of imperialism, nor of power politics. 
Divide and rule is still the maxim of 
those bent on domination, as the Rus- 
sians have shown. Those in the 
United States and Britain who have 
till recently opposed European fed- 
eration, did so mainly because they 
feared such a federation would be 
dominated by a resurgent Germany. 
The Russians removed this fear by 
making inevitable the dissolution of 
Bismarck’s Reich. 

The western European nations are 
already cooperating in the recovery 
program and in the Brussels agree- 
ment for joint defense. Buttressed by 
a North Atlantic alliance, in which 
the British Dominions are ready to 
join, they could create a third power 
in what threatened to become a bi- 
polar world. Such a power could do 
more than relieve tension. It would 
unmask the pretension to equality 
created by the too ready acceptance of 
Russian propaganda. ‘The strength 
of the Russian propaganda has lain in 
the implied threat that the USSR by 
a sudden push or by infiltration could 
extend its sphere westward to the 
Atlantic. 

But it would be dangerous to rest 
complacently on the promise of what 
has so far been achieved. There is 
a glimmer on the horizon for war- 
weary peoples; but that light could 
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_—Professor Condliffe has given human warmth to 
economic discussions several times before this in Survey 
Graphic, including his article a year ago on the related 
subject of international trade negotiations at Geneva. 
Now at the University of California, he taught pre- 
viously at the Universities of London and of Michigan 
and served with the League of Nations secretariat. 


be extinguished quickly. It begins to 
look as if the first phase of relief in 
the European Recovery Program may 


end more quickly than anyone had 


dared to hope. Paul Hoffman has 
expressed his belief that a smaller 
amount of assistance may be needed 
even as early as next year. But the 
toughest nuts of reconstruction have 
still to be cracked. 


ee REMAINDER OF THIS ARTICLE Is 
therefore concerned with the strategy 
of reconstruction rather than with 
the tactics of relief. ‘There is abun- 
dant information about what has 
been done already. The indefatigable 
Professor Harris has devoted one of 
his recent books to the subject.* There 
is a vigorous controversial literature in 
the economic journals concerning the 
nature, extent, and causes of dollar 
scarcity.** The press releases of the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion give an admirable running ac- 


count of the progress so far achieved. » 


And the dissemination of the facts 
brings an understanding response 
from public opinion in the United 
States, to judge by the verdict of the 
election. Among the heads that rolled 
on November 2 were those of many 
opponents both of the recovery pro- 
gram and of a liberal trade policy. In 
addition, the electorate indicated its 
emphatic refusal to accept the con- 
fused thinking of those who tried to 
use the genuine concern over Russian 
state policies as a stalking horse be- 
hind which they could attack their 
liberal opponents. In so far as votes 
are concerned the Com- 
munist bogey turned out 
to be quite a smelly red 
herring. 


arris. Har- 


** See the article b G < 
berler, in the devin Foon. 
Review, September 1948, 


a 


* “The European Rocevery Pro-> | 
eymour 
oy University Press, 1948. 


One main purpose of © 
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this article ss to argue that tue Kuro- 
pean Recovery Program is muscon- 


ceived if suspicion and fear of Com- 


munism is allowed to dominate its 
development. It should be a positive 
program. As such, it must have a 
global purpose and its regional activi- 
ties must be fitted into that. Its pur- 
pose should be to get the wheels of 
industry and trade turning again, 
everywhere. The best antidote to 
Communism is employment, real and 
not spurious. To be productive and 
self-respecting, ERP must be competi- 
tively efficient. We have a chance to 
demonstrate that our technique and 
energy can be adapted to the varying 
national conditions of western Europe, 
and that it can be directed toward 
lestoring economic independence 
rather than to keeping the countries 
in subsidized tutelage. 

The vindication of the democratic 
faith thus far is an object-lesson that 
will not be lost either on western Eu- 
rope or on the USSR. The task that 
remains today is the positive asser- 
tion of the principles and practices 
for which we stand. It would be 
naive to believe that the spread of 
Communism can be combatted either 
by rearmament or by lending the 
enormous strength of the United 
States to buttress reactionary groups 
who obstruct long overdue social re- 
forms and claim that in doing so 
they are acting as bulwarks against 
Communism. It is worse than naive 
to develop this belief into an argu- 
ment for putting our own economy 
into the strait-jacket of military pre- 
paredness. 


ia Is NOT TO ARGUE THAT WE 
should evacuate, appease, or disarm. 
Still less is it an argument for throw- 
ing other peoples to the wolves. But 
it is an argument for retaining a sense 
of proportion. We should be both 


firm and patient; but we should also 


be level-headed and refuse to be stam- 
peded into a vast remilitarization of 
the economy in fear of Russian ag- 


gression. The way to fight Com- 
munist infection is to clean up its 
breeding grounds — at home as in 
_ Europe. 


The one mistake we cannot af- 
ford to make is to pile up such infla- 


‘tionary pressures of public expendi- 


ture in our own economy that it 
breaks down in the catastrophic de- 


pression that the Russians await so 


: 


' 


prayerfully. In the Marxist theology 
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such a depression is inevitable. It 
would be sensible to debunk this 
dogma, and what is now most needed 
1s to push on with the scientific re- 
search that will give us both the ma- 
terial bases for expanding prosperity 
and the mastery of ‘sw techniques. 
Then if the worst comes to the worst, 
our hew resources can be applied to 
War purposes. 

The inflationary danger is all the 
greater because it seems more than 
likely that domestic costs and expen- 
ditures will now increase. It may be 
that in the near future we are in for 
at least a certain economic setback 
taking the form of price correction. 
If further corporate taxation should 
discourage industrial investment, 
which has been running high, the set- 
back could be sharp. But the under- 
lying trend of the 
economy is toward 
rising money costs 
and in this situation 
we should be wary 
of extensive rearm- 
ament expenditures 
which lead quickly 
to inflationary price 
creases. 

There has been altogether too much 
military thinking in regard to for- 
eign policy, and economic recon- 
struction should be separated from 
military strategy. The soldier learns 
to concentrate overwhelming forces 
at a critical point. He can even cal- 
culate the risk of leaving an exposed 
flank. But the practical economist— 
housewife, business man, or public 
official—must allocate resources so as 
to maximize returns from alternative 
expenditures. Economic, activity is 
essentially cooperative. The world 
lives by the specialized activities of in- 
dividuals and regions; but specializa- 
tion and cooperation are two sides of 
the same story. We have fixed our 
attention on Europe and conducted 
what is euphemistically described as 
a holding operation in Asia—which 
doesn’t seem to have held very well 
in China. These military terms in 
fact are inapplicable. 

We have allowed the Russians in 
many Asiatic countries to pose as the 
champions of nationalism and social 
reform. There is no denying that na- 
tionals of these countries have been 
trained in Communist tactics. Many 
of them have appeared at the head 
of revolutionary movements using the 
slogans of nationalism and playing 


and wage in- 


upon the desperate poverty and inse- 
curity of the peasants. One may reas- 
onably doubt whether the Russians 
can handle the task of organizing 
these peasant masses along Commun- 
ist lines; but we have given them 
every opportunity to take over the 
leadership. 

Agrarian discontent is widespread. 
Empires are crumbling. Local privi- 
lege is fighting for its life. Econom- 
ic development of these areas is not 
possible without setting in motion 
what amounts to a social revolution. 
Without economic development more 
than half the world’s population will 
remain sunk in a morass of poverty 
and blind discontent. Social protest 


is inevitable and the United States 
should not forget that it was born in 
revolution. 


Our rightful place is at 
the head of the pro- 
cession. We have 
something to offer 
these struggling peo- 
ples —in democratic 
principles as well as 
in material tech- 
nology. It will be a 
tragedy, for them and for us, if we, 
of all peoples, should merely render 
material aid to reaction, and so throw 
the leadership of popular movements 
to the Communists. 


ake Is NOT A DIGRESSION FROM MY 
theme of European recovery. One is 
tempted to paraphrase Kipling and 
say “what do they know of Europe, 
who only Europe know?” The peo- 
ples of Western Europe, and of Great 
Britain in particular, have grown to 
their present numbers and achieved 
their present living standards, by pro- 
viding financial, commercial, and ad- 
ministrative services for a great world 
trading system. That system has fal- 
len to pieces. Our best efforts to help 
restore their productivity will fail un- 
less world trade can be reorganized. 
The European Recovery Program 
therefore is intimately linked with 
the renewal of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act and with the launch- 
ing of the International Trade Or- 
ganization. 

Both these agencies, fortunately, 
now seem likely to receive more fav- 
orable treatment from the 81st Con- 
gress, than they did from the 80th. If 
Europe is to live again on a basis of 
self-respecting independence, it must 
solve the difficulty every European 
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...and ECA 


country has in paying for imports 
from the United States. This diffi- 
culty is widely discussed as dollar 
scarcity. If it is discussed merely as 
a bilateral problem between Europe 
and the United States it is insoluble. 
We are not likely to buy enough from 
Europe to provide the dollars they 
need to pay for what they must get 
from us. It is absurd that they should 
be trying to sell us automobiles and 
tractors. 

But if we go to the great raw ma- 
terial producers and buy rubber, tin, 
silk, and other raw materials, the Eu- 
ropean peoples can supply the produc- 
ers of those materials with the kind 
of goods they need. Our dollars can 
then be used to supply Europe with 
equipment and manufactured food- 
stuffs. The dollar scarcity is in large 
measure a consequence of failure to 
restore multilateral trade—the balanc- 
ing of payments must be a circular 
process and flow around the whole 
trading world. 


I. IS NOT POSSIBLE TO RECREATE THE 
past patterns of world trade. The 
day has gone when Lancashire looms 
can expect to sell large quantities of 
cheap cotton piece goods to India and 
China. But the population of Lan- 
cashire still has to live. Therefore 
new industrial exports must be devel- 
oped. This really involves a great 
investment, retraining of skills, and 
reorganization of marketing practices. 
This adaptation is under way in Lan- 
cashire; but this is only one example 
of many that could be cited. 

We sympathize with the policy of 
maintaining full employment but this 
can not safely be interpreted to mean 
the present pattern of employment 


which has grown out of the past. A 
new situation has developed and a 


operative discussion with them, the 
most effective directions in which we — 
> 2 Ter, 


duction that gives a reasonable prom- 
ise of competitive efficiency. 

The fostering of freer exchange 
within western Europe itself and the 
encouragement of trade between 
western and eastern Europe are ob- 
vious enough. But there are other 
facets to this program. Multilateral 
exchanges beyond the boundaries of 
Europe are also essential. The United 
States has put a good deal into this 
effort to reorganize world trade. Be 
sides writing off Lend-Lease and ex- 
tending new credits, it took the lead 
in negotiating the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade at Geneva in 
1947. This agreement slashed the 
United States tariff more than is gen- 
erally realized. It cut the duty on 
wool by 25 percent, on butter by 50 
percent. The agreement affected 
about three quarters of the value of 
imports into the United States. So 
far, the European countries, the 
British dominions, and the colonies 
have not taken full advantage of these 
possibilities. 

The air needs to be cleared on these 
points. The Communist propaganda 
that American insistence upon effi- 
cient economic organization § repre- 
sents economic imperialism should 
not deflect us from following policies 
which are in the interest of the Euro- 


‘pean countries, in the long run, as 


well as in our own interest. 
American interests have no chance 
of dominating European economic ac- 
tivity, even if they wanted to. The 
politically conscious and economically 


experienced European peoples can be 


trusted to look out for themselves in 
any trading bargain. We are not go- 


ing to tell them what industries 


should or should not be nationalized, 


what their tax policies should be, or 
how they should arrange distribution 
of their national productivity. But if 
they seek our aid in reorganizing 
their economic activity, we have a 
right and a duty to work out, in co- 


can help. bara 


Primarily the problem 


- industrial tech 


tn 


question of mutu: ea 
essential at the 


“< 


and work with our representatives” 
jointly through the Office of European 
Economic Cooperation and not in a 
series of bilateral discussions. This 
method—the method of the combined 
chiefs of staffs and the various joint 
boards—worked well in the war. It — 
requires different points of view when 
the effort is to restore mutual pros- 
perity; but it can be adapted. Its es- 
sence is a pooling of ideas and an 
agreed allocation of available re-_ 
sources after candid examination of” 
the contribution which may be ex- 
pected from alternative plans in the — 
common cause. 
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een LATEST OFFICIAL REPORT OF ECA © 
shows that the trend is toward indus- 
trial commodities and away from — 
food and -agricultural products. Pe-— 
troleum products, machinery, iron — 
and steel, chemicals, lumber, and so— 
on, accounted for 46 percent of all 
commodity authorizations up to Oc- 
tober 15, 1948—to a total value of 
$862.5 millions. This percentage is 

bound to increase as the need for re- 

lief declines. 

It is important in the plans now be-. 


ing prepared to give more leeway to” 


the Administrator, and to safeguard 
him from organized pressures here. _ 
ECA is not a plan for the relief of © 
American industry and agriculture. 
The original act contained provisions _ 
that 50 percent of the freight should 
be carried in American shipping, that 
no less than 25 percent of total wheat 
and flour exports should be in flour, 
that till its stocks are exhausted all 
wool must be bought from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. It would 
be wise to curb congressional attempts 
to direct the Administrator’s purchases 
into channels designed to aid Ameri- 
can interests, particularly now w 
the vital decisions are being : 
mered out as to the shape of 
pean industrial recovery. 
It would be realistic, al 


Women of Berlin 


European 


A woman’s view of the world’s-largest bombed-out city, in which were discovered 


not only life-stirrings but modified hope, moral sensitiveness, and reviving energy. 


CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


IS-A MONUMENT TO THE 


B ERLIN 
stupidity of war. Ruins, rubble, 


dust; colorless, wan people in non- 
descript, shabby clothing hurrying 
along, each with the inevitable brief 
case or pack, taking no interest in 


Berlin I had gone looking for the 


~ university which I had once known 


so well. Only with the help of a 
friend who had been two years in 
postwar Berlin did I find one build- 
ing still recognizable. 


Somewhere in the rubble are the 
shops and great luxury hotels of that 
area — a great flat waste of broken 
bricks, plaster, dust, with stark win- 
dowless walls standing here and there 
as accent points to the field of destruc- 


anyone or anything. 
They so little seem to 
care if they walk in front 
of a car or not that the 
first German words 
which came back from 
my subconscious were 
“go slowly, go slowly” to 
my driver who was obey- 
ing army regulations 
and ‘traveling at a speed 
which would have made 
a frustrated, envious 
wreck off a New York 
taxi driver. 

On my first day in 


+ 
—Mrs. Woodhouse was a front row observer in 
Germany for three months last summer on invitation 
of the British and American authorities, studying the 
position of women and giving her help toward their 
organization and orientation for democratic activities. 
Returning home she plunged into a campaign for Con- 
gress in the Second Connecticut District, which she 
had represented for one term, 1944-46, and on 
November 2 she was elected. She has contributed be- 
fore to Survey Graphic and has been a vigorous 
participant in progressive movements as a writer and 
college professor and in government work and politics. 
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tion. The nearby Tier- 
garten, once a famous 
park, is a treeless barren 
with only the white 
statues of former Ger- 
man warriors and rulers, 
curiously spared in the 
bombings gazing out 
over the grim results of 
their philosophy of war. 

Here and there a few 
old women work in the 
debris, clinking bricks 
together in feeble effort 
to clean off the cement 
and managing to take a 
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day to do what a machine—not avail- 
able because of wartime plant destruc- 
tion — could accomplish in half an 
hour. Or perhaps they are hacking 
away at the ground with makeshift 
tools in attempt to make little gar- 
dens, for a few vegetables to relieve 
the monotony of the caloricly ade- 
quate but unsatisfying ration. Over 
all this area looms the Brandenburger 
Tor, symbol of decadent Prussian war 
spirit; beyond it lies the Russian sec- 
tor, a grim reminder of the unsettled 
question of the future. 

In vain one searches for adjectives 
to describe Berlin. Drab, forlorn, 
desolate, dreary—all tell part of the 
story, but are not adequate. “Living 
death” is the one phrase which came 
again and again to mind. 

People, usually women, stand in 
line to get food, to change old marks 
for new, to get on a streetcar, to do 
anything. A sack of potatoes is a 
treasure lugged home by hand. De- 
liveries are a vague memory of other 
days. Shoes are the most pressing 
clothing problem, cloth tops on 
wooden soles being typical. Young 
people’s feet are misshapen, out of 
proportion — poorly made, badly fit- 
ting shoes have left their imprint. In 
gatherings where there were both 
Americans and Germans, the slim, 
well-shod feet of the Americans were 
startlingly noticeable. 


Bae IT IS SYMBOLIC OF OUR CUR- 
rent upside down world that the city 
in which the fight between our demo- 
cratic philosophy of life and that of 
the totalitarian Communists is being 
dramatically focused is presided over 
by a woman. Moreover, she is a 
woman of the Germany where kirche, 
kuche, and kinder have been, and still 
very largely are, the assigned spheres 
of women’s activity. 

And yet, Frau Louise Schroeder, 
acting lord mayor of Berlin, is not 
an isolated.example. I met a dozen 
women of her quiet dignity and cour- 
age among the leaders in Berlin and 
felt the same spirit in hundreds of 
women at forums and discussions. 

And that spirit is another kind of 
monument that can eventually erase 
the stupidity. the ruins now testify. 

ese women are evidence that there 
is a spark in Germany which is worth 
the devoted work for reeducation fos- 
tered by members of our military oc- 
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cupation. Given time, it could be a 


steady flame lighting the torch in the® 


th: ht hope, will # 
Hand of what, eee Ff ~ “4 bed—all my own!” It was the first 


be a European Goddess of Liberty. 
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cited child I saw in Berlin was a 
youngster of seven who rushed in to 
tell the settlement worker that he had 


bed he had ever had. Doubling up 


in Berlin means sharing beds or even 


Xe INDICATION OF THE AMAzING Sleeping on the floor. 


ability of German women to take 
hard work is seen in the clean shirts 
of the men, the shining faces and 
clean clothes of the children. The tra- 
ditional white dresses of the little girls 
on Sundays speak volumes on the 
urge of the German woman to main- 
tain her standards, for there is only 
a bad excuse for soap and a very lim- 
ited ration of that. A cake of good 
soap is one of the most acceptable 


A great woman leader, a Weimar 
Republic figure, was always on the 
street corner when we called for her 
to go to a meeting. In pre-1933 days 
her home was the meeting place for 
many international figures. Today, 
there is obviously no room for even 
a momentary caller in the crowded 
apartment she shares. 

Rooms cannot be kept really clean. 
Water and hard work do something, 


gifts one can make. After a few but they alone cannot, cope with 


months in Germany, my first night at 
a hotel in Hartford, Connecticut, left 
me a little awed at the plenty that is 
America. The soap in my room for 
one night was a month’s ration in 
Berlin, and the towels were beyond 
what even the VIP guesthouses, so 
well run by our Military Govern- 
ment, can offer. In fact, even a VIP 
in Germany learns to carry soap and 
towels or is likely to go without. 
Moreover, in Berlin the women 
struggle along without hot water. 


broken plaster, rubble dust, no repair 
materials, no brooms, cleaning cloths, 
or wax. A vacuum cleaner is some- 
thing in a wild dream, not a reality. 
There are never enough cups or 
spoons or sheets or towels. Every- 
thing is scarce or entirely lacking. It 
is a struggle just to keep alive. 


(Gare REFORM DID NOT MEAN A 
blooming out of goods in Berlin 
stores as it did in the Western Zone 


Electricity for only a few hours a day because of transportation difficulties 


means no hot water, no ironing. But 
as one Berliner said, in quite cheer- 
fully discussing the blockade, “Oh, we 
got used to washing in cold water 
during the war. As for ironing, well 
the men fuss about their shirts, but 
what is a well ironed shirt compared 
to a chance for freedom?” 

The drastic rationing of electricity 
and gas makes cooking extremely dif- 
ficult. It had been hard enough for 
the German women to prepare a 
palatable meal without fat and with 
very little for flavoring. The lowly 


intensified by the blockade.. Shop 
windows in Berlin are still only 
tiny panes in boarded-up fronts and? 
apart from antique and art shops, 
there is little behind the panes. The 
antique shops are stocked with treas- 
ures saved from the bombing, parted 
with item by item to buy a bit of 
food, fresh vegetables, a little -coal, 
some article of clothing. Rent and 
the basic ration have been under con- 
trols and the prices kept low, but no 
one pretends that it is possible to live 
for long on the basic ration, and 


onion is a luxury! But now cooking prices on the “open market” for the 


means starting something on the stove 
and completing the process in some 
sort of fireless cooker, mostly home 
made of grass, old newspapers, what- 
ever is available. 

Housing is anything you can get— 
a room in the basement of a ruin; in 
a partly restored apartment building 
if you are fortunate. The average 
floor space per person in Berlin is 
quoted to be 10 square feet. Only the 
very few in top positions are not over- 


needed extras are high. 

Currency reform did not bring out 
the goods, but it did cut the funds of 
those living on savings. Old marks 
were exchanged ten to one for new 
marks. A widow who has been sell- 
ing her rescued possessions one at a 
time had sold a ring for 1,000 reichs 


_marks. Currency reform reduced 


them to 100 deutsche marks with no 
equivalent change in prices. Another 
woman, a music teacher who is really 


crowded, but even they are not too old to work, had recently sold 


housed according to any acceptable 
standard. Frau Schroeder, the mayor, 


her piano for 3,500 reichs marks. This — 


sum would have been sufficient to see 


lives in two tiny rooms on the top her through the rest of her life, but 
floor of a little house. The only ex- not so the 350 new marks. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC | 
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There are more women than men 
in Berlin: 1,282,400 men and 1,868,200 
women. In the age group 15-40 there 
are 759,300 men and 1,246,600 women. 
In one borough in Berlin there are 
170 women to every 100 men. The 
greater number of these excess women 
are supporting themselves and in 
many cases supporting families. In 
the American sector alone there are 
40,000 widows who are the sole sup- 
port of their small children. 

There has been a notable increase 
in the number of women in paid em- 
ployment. They must work, since the 
welfare organizations which might 
have helped them also had their funds 
reduced 90 percent by currency re- 
form. These organizations are trying 
to set up workrooms, but they are in 
desperate need of patching materials, 
of needles and thread to repair the 
clothes which are being sent from this 
country. Try to visualize what life is 
like when a needle and thread are 
treasures! 

Currency reform was essential to 
the economic health of Germany and 
there was no way to curb inflation 
without causing suffering to those liv- 
ing on savings. But the resulting con- 
ditions must be remembered when 
telling about the women of Berlin. 


Oe CANNOT HELP BUT ADMIRE THE 
courage of these women, even while 
remembering that Nazi Germany 
asked for what Berlin is getting. But 
the situation also makes one realize 
that this is not the time for blame 
alone when looking back in remem- 
brance. Western civilization faces a 
crisis. If we are to save democracy 
and to develop it, it is necessary to 
unite all the forces for good. 

The women know Communism at 
first hand. Their husbands and sons 
have been coming back from prisoner 
of war camps in Russia half starved, 
many of them fit only for months of 
hospital care. They have returned 
with tales of the hard life of the Rus- 
sians, far below the standards they 
had known even in Nazi-regimented 
Germany. 

The pressure is felt right in Berlin. 
The Social Democratic Party, the ma- 
jority party in the Berlin city govern- 
‘ment, claims that 5,413 Germans have 
disappeared up to this summer in 
political kidnappings. Who will be 
next? I saw a good deal of one 
woman journalist who twice in six 
weeks had escaped by the mere grace 
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of God and the accidental assistance 
of Americans. 

These kidnappings were an impor- 
tant factor in the recent dismissal, by 
the Berlin City Council, of Paul 
Markgraf, the Russian-supported chief 
of - police. It in connection 
with this dismissal that Frau Schroe- 
der replied to demands of the Rus- 
sians that she could not recognize one 
Power orders. It is probably a very 
fortunate thing for the cause of peace 
that this soft-voiced woman of sixty- 
one is the spokesman for the Berlin 
city government. She has never in- 
curred the wrath of the Russians as 
have many other of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party leaders and they have real 
respect for her. 

Frau Schroeder presides at all meet- 
ings of the city cabinet, which con- 
sists of the three deputy mayors and 
the sixteen heads of municipal depart- 
ments. She is the official representa- 
tive of Berlin at meetings with any or 
all of the occupying Powers and at 
German meetings such as the recent 
gathering of the Minister Presidents 
(the heads of the German states) at 
Coblenz, where the question of a 
Western Government was discussed. 

It was not difficult for me to see 
the lady mayor. After struggles to 
get in and out of military buildings, 
and going about Berlin with compli- 
cated papers in both English and 
Russian, it was like home to walk 
into the City Hall. Without any 
questions from a guard, I climbed 
the stone stairs and entered a simple 
outer office. 


ces MAYOR LOOKS JUST LIKE SOME- 
body’s mother in a small New Eng- 
land town. She wore a simple black 
dress, high necked, with just a touch 
of white at the collar and a brooch 
for decoration. Her neat grey hair 
was smoothed straight back and she 
had a black velvet ribbon around her 


throat. Poise and calm are the two 


words that characterize her. 

She told me that in 1925 she visited 
schools of social work and welfare in- 
stitutions in New York, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, and Washington. She under- 
stands some English but does not like 
to speak it. Her German is clear-cut 
and easy to follow. She showed me 
a cupboard full of new books in 
smart, attractive paper jackets, all 
Russian publications printed in Ger- 
man. They had been sent her, but 
could be bought in the Berlin shops 


for a small price. In contrast, the 
handful of pamphlets published by 
the United States told a story. In the 
paper and ink war the Russians have 
the heavy munitions but we are now 
beginning to get our presses rolling. 

Her obsession is the fight for lib- 
erty and freedom for the people. 
“The totalitarian system has pushed 
the people of Germany into such dis- 
aster that they don’t want a repeti- 
tion.” She is much interested in the 
exchange of persons program and 
hopes to see more mature and experi- 
enced men and women, as well as 
students, included in it. 


a ee ARE 130 MEMBERS IN THE BER- 
lin City Council, 32 of them women. 
A member of the mayor’s party, Frau 
Annedore Leber, licensee of a news- 
paper in the American Sector, is a 
younger woman of great courage, de- 
termination, and energy. Her hus- 
band was one of Hitler’s early con- 
centration camp prisoners. Later he 
was released and their two children 
held as hostages for his behavior. He 
took part in the anti-Hitler putsch 
and was executed in 1945, a tragically 
short time before the Nazi collapse. 
A charming and beautiful woman, 
with a face that shows suffering and 
eyes of ice blue as determined as the 
soul behind them, Frau Leber is an 
indefatigable worker in her party and 
in her trade union. She played a lead- 
ing part in voting the Communists 
out of the Berlin trade union council. 

It was fascinating to watch her ad- 
dress an audience in a working class 
district in Berlin, explaining to them 
why they must all stand as one 
against the Communists and work 
for a real democracy, and, for recog- 
nition of their country once more as 
a member of the world of nations. 
“The people of Berlin will not sur- 
render to the Communist clamor for 
power” she says. Her denunciation of 
Communism was as strong as one 
could hear on any platform in the 
United States, but remember it was 
by a German woman, within ten 
blocks of the Russian sector. 

Having lived through a war of 
concentration camps and a war of 
bombs, Frau Leber is now fighting 
a war of ink and a more severe war 
of nerves. Her prescription for avoid- 
ing a shooting war is to win the war 
of nerves by not breaking and by con- 
tinuing to have the patience and for- 
titude to back the democracies of the 
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Women of Berlin 


West. She takes the stand of her 
party chairman, Frans Neumann: 
“We fight not only for Berlin. We 
fight for a democratic world.” In this 
goal they are strongly backed by the 
other democratic parties. 


Mh avy VIsITORS TO GERMANY HAVE 
reported meeting no one willing to 
assume any personal responsibility for 
Hitler or for German aggression, ex- 
cept for a handful of defeated Nazis 
at Nuremberg. They were no doubt 
talking to men—men in political posi- 
tions who were afraid of voter re- 
action—men who had faces to save. 

Among the women it is different— 
they had no position to uphold. The 
improvement in their status after 
World War I under the Weimar Re- 
public began slipping in 1928 and had 
vanished by 1933. They are still not 
recognized by any but a few of the 
men leaders. They suffered under 
the Nazis when they were the bear- 
ers of children, the heavy farm work- 
ers, and the domestic workers. They 
suffered during the war and today 
they are suffering-from the results of 
two wars. In Frau Leber’s words: 
“We who saw what Hitler would be- 
come and what his success would 
mean are very guilty because we were 
not strong enough to stop him. We 
cannot fail again today against an- 
other totalitarian force.” 

The educated German women, the 
Weimar Republic leaders who were 
in concentration camps or who’ went 
underground in Nazi days, the trade 
union women, are all very conscious 
of their isolation. They feel keenly 
the helplessness of their lack of ability 
to do anything during the Nazi pe- 
riod. They want in some way today 
to take part in public affairs and to 
help build a Germany that will gain 
the confidence of the world. They 
want to do their bit for peace. 


One afternoon I had a long and 
informal conference with a most rep- 
resentative group of Berlin women, 
including members of the City Coun- 
cil of all parties except the Russian 
dominated SED, a newspaper pub- 
lisher, social workers, trade union 
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leaders, church leaders, city depart- 
ment-employees. The composite find- 
ings of the discussion were compiled 
by one of the participants and ap- 
proved by the group. In brief: 


It is not enough to struggle for. the 
bare necessities of life, to just stay alive. 
We would be free, hopeful, upright 
members of the human race. And to 
that end we struggle with all our 
strength. The political situation in 
Berlin has put us of Berlin in a crucial 
position. The Berliner of today must 
atone for the sins committed against 
the spirit of freedom and since in Ber- 
lin there are more’ women than men, 
the task of holding fast day after day is 
placed on their already tired backs. 

It is almost impossible for American 
women to comprehend why and how 
much we seek to build contacts and a 
growing understanding with the women 
of the outside world. We need these 
spiritual contacts as much as we need 
the air we breathe. 

The clothes which come from Amer- 
ica are pressingly needed and so very 
thankfully received. But equally, if not 
more, we need help in our thinking, we 
need moral backing. We are in our 
present position because of our own 
fault, but we stand before the world as 
suppliants. 

We need information, newspapers, 
pamphlets, and better still, whenever 
possible, individual contacts, not only 
for the privileged few but for people 
in all walks of life. The program for 
the exchange of students is a wonderful 
one. We hope it may be expanded to 
include mature workers. Actual experi- 
ence, actual living, actually knowing 
the fine life of a democracy, its atmos- 
phere, its philosophy, by as many people 
as possible will provide what we most 
urgently need, the live, deep conviction 
of the worth of true democracy. 


Apa WOMEN WERE MOST ANXIOUS 
to make clear certain points to be 
passed on to the- women of America: 
first, the fact that it took courage to 
stand up against Communism in Ber- 
lin; second, that the Communist 
women were better supplied than they 
with cash and materials, especially the 
all valuable commodity, paper; and 
third, their anxiety lest the Americans 
withdraw from Berlin. 


The uncertainty of the American . 


political situation is one of the most 
difficult factors for Europeans to meet. 
Especially in Berlin they are in doubt 
as to the future. The women ask: 


“Where will we be tomorrow? Will 


we be heroines, quislings, or traitors? 
We know that if the Americans left, 


those of us here would not have much 
hope of life.” 

The one question they want ans- 
wered is “Will the Americans stay! 
Every word on the subject spoken by 
American leaders at home or in Ger- 
many is read and re-read. Especially 
what General Lucius D. Clay says is 
known, notably his statement, quoted 
in the German press: “Until a stable 


‘economy exists we must not and we 


cannot withdraw our forces. They 
are an evidence of America’s might 
and willingness to sustain our posi- 
tion in the world .... Our position 
here is moral. But there is great 
strength in this... . The world must 
know that we will stay here for fifty 
years if need be. If we mean what 
we say we mean, we must be pre- 
pared for this and if we mean it, per- 
haps we can find our way out in as 
little as five years.” 

The presence of Mrs. Clay in Ber- 
lin, calmly and effectively fulfilling 
the duties of the wife of an official 
who represents to the Germans all 
that is America, gives to the women 
confidence in these words and the 
hope that they apply to Berlin. 


I. Is THE OPINION AMONG OUR WORK- 
ers in Germany and among the in- 
telligent Germans who are struggling, 
to develop a real democracy, that it 
is not what the Russians do, but what 
we do in Germany and in Western 
Europe that will determine our future 
—and our future is the key to the 
future of the world. We did not 
choose the role, but fate has forced 
us to accept it—the role of the one 
nation left among the democracies 
with resources and power to rehabili- 
tate western civilization, to put it in 
a position to help itself and to start 
afresh in a democratic, cooperative if 
not federated, Europe. 

America, the Marshall Plan, Pan- 
Europa, and peace are words which 
occur over and over again in any 
speech at a meeting of German 
women. We are their hope, but they 
are learning to help themselves. The 
women leaders of Berlin have learned 


the value of freedom. They have 


learned the necessity for intelligent 
interest in public affairs and they have 
learned the necessity for unity. They 
have learned the hard way. They 
have learned that democracy is some- 
thing the citizen must pay for and 
they are willing to pay the current 
price. At LGR. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


War Fiction—A Mirror for Americans 


Fiction is the word, but these shocking characters were born of observation; 
our social scientists, homemakers, educators, and clergy might ponder the fact. 


| his actually happened a year 

ago last Spring here in New 
York and I am reporting what I my- 
self saw and heard. Lili, a famous 
European actress, and I sat in a 
crowded restaurant having a farewell 
dinner. She was radiant. She had 
been a celebrated star in Germany, a 
gentile, but she had chosen to follow 
her Jewish husband into exile. 
Things had been very difficult on 
their arrival in this country. To earn 
a living she had sold Fuller brushes 
from door to door and her husband 
had worked for a delicatessen. 

Now all that was over. The hard 
years seemed behind her. Peter, her 
husband, was flying on from Holly- 
wood where he was a success in the 
films, and on the morrow they would 
sail for Europe. Lilt’s beautiful brown 
eyes shone beneath her blonde curls 
as she chatted happily about seeing 


ICTION, DESPITE NOTICES IN THE 

front of many novels that the 
scenes are imaginary and resemblances 
to living persons are purely coinci- 
dental, is based much more upon real 
people and real happenings than 
‘many readers know. The author has 
to have imagination but first he has 
to have a springboard of fact. 

That is why, as I have read the 
war fiction of the past year or so, two 
questions have troubled me. They 
plough deep into our present influ- 
ence on world affairs and into our 
future domestic status. 

One question is—what of the mili- 
tary governments we have abroad 
now, if helping ‘admin- 
ister them are bigoted, 
prejudiced men like the 
captain we met in the 
restaurant that evening? 
That there must be many 
of them is obvious from 
the number of times 
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her mother and visiting her native 
Vienna. 

“Tt will be sad, of course,’ she said. 
“Many of the people I love best are 
dead and so much of the city has 
been ruined by the bombs. But it is 
Vienna. And now that the Allies 
have won, it will be even better.” 

We spoke in German. A young 
man in a United States army unt- 
form, a captain, leaned over from a 
nearby table, to ask with the utmost 
courtesy if he might join us. 

“I heard you speaking German,” 
he said. “I’m on my way to Austria 
to join the military government. 
Talking with you will give me a 
chance to practice my German and 
learn things I need to know.” 

In an earnest schoolboy’s German, 
he asked questions about Vienna. 
Lili told him what he should see, and 
what she had heard from her mother. 


ow 4 TOS 


anti Semitic, anti-Negro sentiments 
are vociferously expressed by charact- 
ers in our war novels. The sordid 
characters in our fiction may not be 
typical Americans, but they have too 
many real-life counterparts to justify 
complacence. 

The second question, and it is a 
bigger one even than that of race 
prejudice, is what of the America 
which produced the men and women 
we meet in these war novels? Or, 
rather, the men. Women do not have 
important roles in most of them. 
What of the homes, what of the 
schools, what of the general American 
mores? 


¢ 


—The moving picture of American life as reflected in 
current creative writing flows constantly before the 
eyes of this editor of the annual Best Short Stories of 
the Year. She is a former newspaper woman, was one 
of the founders in Vienna of the magazine Story and 
teaches at Columbia University. 


“But you must come and wisit us 
while we are in Vienna,’ she de- 
clared. “My husband and I will be 
delighted to take you what you call 
in English seeing the sight.” 

“Thank you,” he said, adding in a 
kind voice, “You know the war 
wasn’t the fault of you Austrians or 
the German Nazis.” 

“Nein?” smiled Lilt. “Whose fault 
then was tt?” 

“The Jews’, of course. They always 
stir up trouble. I saw that happen 
back in my home town, Cleveland. 
They ruined my dad’s business. 
Worked day and night, brought in 
a union, took away our best help, cut 
prices. Just about broke my dad.” 

Lili was silent as he continued. We 
left without waiting for dessert and, 
although she bade him a courteous 
goodbye, she did not renew her in- 
vitation to visit her in Vienna. 


Take a look at an aggregate of six 
leading war novels. Their characters, 
both enlisted men and officers, especi- 
ally the officers, give the paramount 
impression of stupendous, overpower- 
ing ignorance — good-natured, blun- 
dering ignorance or vicious, cruel 
ignorance, ignorance arising out ’ of 
frustration or ignorance arising out 
of conceit, but ignorance. 


<e HEROES ARE FEW, THE VILLAINS 
many. The heroes usually meet de- 
feat or death. There is Lieutenant 
Hearn in “The Naked and the Dead,” 
a weakling compared to the icy, 
machiavellian General 
Cummings and to the 
brutal Sergeant Croft. 
There are Noah Acker- 
man, the idealistic Jew, 
and Captain Green in 
“The Young Lions” but 
they are outnumbered by 
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characters like Captain Colclough and 
the men who tortured Noah. The 
Negro soldiers in “The Last of the 
Conquerors” are at the mercy of white 
Americans who treat them worse 
than did the Germans. The fatuous 
captain in “Mr. Roberts” can make 
life miserable for his men. “The Gal- 
lery” abounds in such characters as 
Hal and Captain Motes, the ineffect- 
uals, or Dimplepuss, the sadistic medi- 
cal man, and homosexuals. Almost the 
only figures of real goodness are the 
sad, hungry little Italian children. 
Although Tony Fry, a blithe eccen- 
tric, is a delightful and poignant fig- 
ure in “Tales of the South Pacific,” 
The Remittance Man who is the out- 
standing hero of the book, is not 
American but English. 


B ACK OF THE ENLISTED MEN, AS THEIR 
prewar stories are given in flashbacks 
or in their conversations in which ob- 
scenities are so repetitious as to be- 
come meaningless, lie lives in the 
United States replete with desperate, 
unhappy childhoods, rough-and- 
tumble youth, broken homes, hard, 
back-breaking jobs, poverty, insecurity 
and an over-all, sordid ugliness. 
What little joy many of them have 
had came from sex on its lowest, pay- 
and-leave plane. To anyone esti- 
mating their average age it can be 
surmised they were the young, and 
worst, victims of the depression. They 
have had little glimpse of anything 
more than a terrible, animal struggle 
to survive, a struggle that is dupli- 
cated for them once more in the war. 

Major General Edward Cummings 
of “The Naked and the Dead” is the 
most brilliantly delineated scoundrel 
I have encountered in contemporary 
American literature. Norman Mailer 
has achieved 'a tour de force in his de- 
piction of this psychopathic profes- 
sional soldier who boasts of being a 
monster. It gives one cold fright to 
read passages such as the following 
where he says: 


‘Fondness for a country is all very 
lovely, it is €ven a morale factor at the 
beginning of a war. But fighting emo- 
tions are very undependable, and the 
longer a war lasts the less value they 
have. After a couple of years of war, 
there are only two considerations that 
make a good army: a superior force 
and a poor standard of living. Why do 
you think a regiment of Southerners is 
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worth two regiments of Easterners?’ 

‘I don’t think they are.’ [Lieutenant 
Hearn speaks. | 

‘Well, it happens to be true.” The 
General placed his fingertips judiciously 
together and looked at Hearn. ‘I’m not 
peddling theories. This is observation. 
And the conclusions leave me, as a gen- 
eral officer, in a poor position. We have 
the highest standard of living in the 
world and, as one would expect, the 
worst individual fighting soldiers of big 
power. Or at least in their natural state 
they are. They're comparatively 
wealthy, they're spoiled, and as Ameri- 
cans they share most of them the pe- 
culiar manifestation of our democracy. 
They have an exaggerated idea of the 
rights due themselves as individuals and 
no idea at all of the rights due others. 
It is the reverse of the peasant, and I 
tell you. right now it’s the peasant who 
makes the best soldier.’ 

‘So what you've got to do is break 
them down,’ Hearn said. 

‘Exactly. Break them down. Every 
time an enlisted man sees an officer get 
an extra privilege, it breaks him down 
a little more.’ 

‘I don’t see that. 
they'd hate you more.’ 

‘They do. But they also fear us more. 
I don’t care what kind of man you give 
me, if I have him long enough I'll make 
him afraid. Every time there’s what 
you call an Army injustice, the enlisted 
man involved is confirmed a little more 
in the idea of his own inferiority.’ 


It seems to me 


A little later the general says, “The 
natural role of the twentieth-century 
man is anxiety.” His talk is no more 
cold blooded than his behavior in en- 
gineering the death of a subordinate 
to satisfy a personal grievance. 


O, IN “THe Youne Lions,” TAKE 
Captain Colclough who makes Noah 
Ackerman, the Jewish soldier, the 
butt of a barracks full of men. The 
captain refuses to interfere when 
Ackerman’s life.is in danger from a 
series of beatings; he keeps him from 
his wife when she arrives for a visit 
and he tells another private who in- 
tercedes for him, “Get out of here, 
Jew-lover!” He picks his nose while 
talking and orders Joyce’s “Ulysses” 
thrown out as a “filthy” book although 
his own speech to his men before an~ 
attack is a contemptuous string of 
profanities and obscenities. Like Gen: 
eral Cummings, he considers and 
treats his men like automatons, minus 
any human dignity. 

‘ James A. Michener, the author of 
Tales of the South Pacific” with de- 


liberate irony entitles one of his chap- 


ters, “An Officer and a Gentleman.” 
It concerns a Navy ensign, a married 
man who attempts a seduction so vio- 
lent it is almost rape. What saves the 
girl is the shock he receives from her 
question as to whether he is married. 
I quote: 


‘Bill,’ she insisted. “Tell me. Is there 
any chance that we might one day get 
married? When the war's over?’ 

The words knocked Bill’s head back. 
The damned girl was proposing to him! 
What was happening here? He swal- 
lowed hard and looked at her, a com- 
mon little girl from some hick town. 
What did she think was going on? This 
was a furious turn of events! 

Nellie saw that Bill was dumb- 
founded. ‘I’m sorry, Bill, she said, keep- 
ing her hand against his cheek. In a 
torment of conflicting passions Bill 
thought of that cool hand, the soft 
breasts, the waiting knees. Now the 
sunlight was on him, too, and he 
scarcely knew what to do. He knew 
Nellie was his for the asking, but damn 
it all she was nothing but a little coun- 
try girl. Hell, he wouldn’t look at her 
twice in the States. 

‘And besides,’ he said to himself with 
great resolution, ‘after all I’m an officer!’ 
That decided it. He pushed Nellie’s 
hand away from his cheek. 


Thus the author skillfully points 
out the omnipotence of the caste sys- 
tem. 

“The Last of the Conquerors” gets 
its strength from the shock to Ser- 
geant Dawkins, a Negro, who finds 
that the Germans, both men and 
women, treat him as a social equal 
in contrast to his suffering in the 
American army where the color line 
is drawn violently. Here again, 
American officers are inept, bungling 
men who, by segregation and humili- 
ation, destroy the morale of their 
men, not only as human beings but 
as efficient ‘soldiers. 


ol es. BRINGS UP THE SCHOOLS AND COL- 
leges attended by these officers. Some 
are from West Point and Annapolis, 
others from great universities. It 
would be naive, I suppose, to be sur- 
prised that Captain Colclough dis- 
missed “Ulysses,” as a “filthy” book 
and that he ordered thrown out also’ 
volumes by T. S. Eliot and George 
Bernard Shaw. Yet English courses 
are designed to instil some: awareness 
of good literature. Noah Ackerman, 
owner of the books, was not a col-— 
lege man. Nevertheless, he is more 
of a gentleman in that respect, and 


in many others, than his officer. 

At random, from “The Gallery;” | 
take a speech by a major who pre- 
sumably was exposed to some educa- 
tion, and few majors have not gone 
to college. Here is how it goes: 


‘An old doll like yourself ain't as 
dumb as she looks. We don’t want any 
more Eyeties comin’ here to mix with 
the soldiers. Do I make myself clear? 
And you gotta refuse to serve some of 
the other characters. . . . Don’t come 
whinin’ around that you aint been 
warned.’ 


Psychology courses are standard in 
all advanced institutions of learning 
in the United States. It is the study 
that is most enlightening in regard 
to the workings of the human mind. 
Empathy, the ability to imagine one- 
self in another person’s place, to pos- 
sess a sympathetic understanding of 
his attitudes and reactions, certainly 
should result from a_ psychology 
course. From the most practical, hard- 
boiled standpoint, psychology offers 
an invaluable tool for obtaining the 
greatest results from men, even in 
war. It shows how to use the ego 
even to the disadvantage of the ego’s 
owner. But our fictional officers re- 
lied on the exact opposite, fear and 
desperation. 

One need not bring up all the other 
studies, the history and economics, 
science and languages to which the 
men, particularly the officers, must at 
least have been exposed. On their 
highest level they are skilled in mech- 
anics and technology. Otherwise, illit- 
eracy and plain, untutored savagery 
predominate, even in their safe, re- 
laxed moments. Where did the pub- 
lic schools, the colleges fail? 


je WHAT AN INDICTMENT THE BOOK 
soldiers are of the American home! 
The privates, whether they come from 
hill-billy farms, city tenements or just 
inbetween small towns have been 
given such a fundamental sense of 
insecurity that they take constant ad- 
vantage of those who seem in any 
sense weaker. Now and then there 
are touching episodes of loyalty be- 
tween “buddies,” but by and large the 
relationships are far removed from 
democratic ideals. Only a very few 
of the officers are dissatisfied with the 
caste system. Their smugness about 
it evidently echoes a social smugness 
in their comfortable middle and up- 
per class home life. — 
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As for mores, sex and liquor seem 
the most highly desirable objects in 
American life. True, these are men 
far from normal living. They may 
die instantly and so can be expected 
to grasp at any fleeting, immediate 
pleasure. But whes A conversations 
and reflections they remember their 
more normal lives at home, it still is 
sex and liquor that occupy them. 
This is true of all ranks. 

I was going to term their attitude 
toward sex “adolescent” 
but I remembered that 
adolescence can be the 
time of “puppy love,” of 
the first vague hints of 
the beauty and mystery 
of sex as well as its phy- 
sical satisfactions. These 
soldiers’ attitudes do not 
ascend so high. They 
deserve the term sub- 
normal. Even in the 
mildest of war books 
“Mr. Roberts,” girls are 
“beasts,” lovemaking “shacking up.” 

What I am trying to say is ex- 
plained in a conversation between a 
German girl and Sergeant Dawkins 
in “The Last of the Conquerors”: 


She looked at me closely. ‘So few 
Americans really love. Mostly they play 
a game, but they do not love.’ 

‘How can you say that?’ 

‘I have seen’ the American soldier,’ 
she said. ‘I have seen him with the 
German girl.’ 

‘And?’ 

‘They do not love. Only they say they 
love but do not.’ 


“The Gallery” puts it more plainly: 


I wondered why Americans must be 
taught how to love. Perhaps it’s because 
in our country there is felt to be some- 
thing shameful in two human beings 
taking their pleasure together. In Amer- 
ica I remember a tension between the 
sexes. Human love is a disease for the 
isolation ward, not at all nice. Thus 
love in America is often divided into 
the classification of Having Sex and 
Getting Married. Neither has much to 
do with love. It was the Having Sex 
which began to strike us in Naples as 
being so cold-blooded. What caused 
this? The Italian scenery? The Nea- 
politan women? But after a while I 
and many other Americans ceased to 
be satisfied with passion without affec- 
tion. I’d known Americans who'd lost 
their virginity without ever kissing or 


Drawing from jacket design by Karoy from 
“The Naked and the Dead.” ps 


making love in the old sense of the 
word. So we came to look upon this 
Having Sex, this ejaculation without 
tenderness as the orgasm of a frigidaire. 
There was no place for it in the scheme 
of human love. It wasn’t so much bes- 
tial as meaningless. For Having Sex 
meant that the two bodies involved 
never really knew one another. They 
just rolled and arose strangers, each 
loathing the other. 


Religion, another of our mores, 
comes in for a beating 
in all the war books. 
One story in “The Gal- 
lery” is devoted to two 
chaplains, Father Dono- 
van, a Catholic priest, 
and Chaplain Bascom, 
a Protestant minister, 
who blunder into a 
honkey tonk marked 
“For Allied Officers 
Only.” Neither has the 
inner strength nor the 
spiritual and intellectual 
security one would like to associate 
with the clergy, and this shallowness 
is not obscured by the tale’s sympa- 
thetic ending. 

There are occasional references to 
chaplains in the other novels. There 
are, of course, many references to the 
Jewish religion. The chief effect of 
religion seems to have been to give 
the men a profound contempt for it, 
if the reader is to judge by the lack 
of reverence and the constant and 
abundant profanity. 


I, MAY BE OBJECTED THAT IN DISCUSS- 
ing only six war novels, I have gen- 
eralized from insufficient evidence. In 
addition to these novels, I have read 
many thousands of short stories on 
the war as part of my work in edit- 
ing “The Best American Short Stor- 
ies.” These range in quality from 
that of the pulp magazines to Atlan- 
tic, Harper's and the literary quar- 
terlies. They were written by officers 
as well as by privates. In all of them 
the general view of life in America 
is identical with that in the novels. 
In all this mass of literature, as in 
the books, the greatest conflicts of the 
war were not the actual engagements 
that went on with the enemy. They 
were the social and personal conflicts 
that went on in the vast tangle of 
lives behind the lines, among the 
Americans themselves. Here, it is 
evident that the oft-cited “melting 
(Continued on page 516) 


Southern Liberalism Gains a Hope 


Boss-Buster Kefauver is not only fun on the platform and shrewd at timing but 


his ideas spell progress; so ““Mistah Crump can go and catch hisself somie air.” 


bos KEFAUVER, WHO LAST MONTH 
was elected United States Senator 
from ‘Tennessee, is a young man with 
a mature system for busting political 
bosses in the nose. For ten years as a 
Representative, the ambition to go to 
the Senate grew on him—and not 
from purely personal motives. His 
impatience mounted as he saw his own 
hard work in the House again and 
again come to nothing because of the 
apathy of the two Tennesseans put in 
the Senate by Boss Ed Crump of 
Memphis. The senior of these, Ken- 
neth D. McKellar, was 4 Crump man 
of many years’ standing. The junior, 
‘Tom Stewart, was McKellar’s Yes- 
man, which will give you some idea. 

Boss Crump had not been bucked 
successfully by a candidate for the 
United States Senate since Cordell 
Hull did it in 1928. Four years ago, 
Kefauver decided it was up to him to 
try. If necessary, he would go back to 
private life—but he would make that 
fight. 

This was a strange doctrine for a 
ycung man who had confided to a 
friend, several years before running 
for Congress, that he hadn’t been able 
to decide whether to work hard and 
try for a big success, or to yield to a 
good, strong streak of laziness—just 
take it easy and enjoy life. His career 
up to then had been pretty strenuous. 
At the University of Tennessee he had 
distinguished himself as captain of the 
track team, southern champion discus 
thrower, editor of the weekly news- 
paper, and president of 
the student body. He 
worked his way through 
Yale Law, School by 
waiting on tables and 
firing furnaces. After all 
that, an easygoing life 
would have been both 
pleasant and possible. — 

He was settled in 
Chattanooga as the jun- 
ior partner of the law 
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firm with the largest corporation prac- 
tice in town. He was happily married 
to pretty red-headed Nancy Pigott, 
daughter of Sir Stephen Pigott, of 
Glasgow, who designed the British 
luxury steamers “Queen Mary” and 
“Queen Elizabeth.” (He met her and 
her sister Eleanor, in 1934, when they 
were visiting their aunt, the wife of a 
Chattanooga manufacturer. Two 
friends of his had dates with the vis- 
itors but one escort became ill and 
Kefauver went as a pinch-hitting blind 
date, the night before the visitors left 
for Glasgow. The next year Estes 
Kefauver and Nancy Pigott were mar- 
ried in Scotland.) 


\¢ HEN HE WENT TO WASHINGTON, 
Kefauver plunged into his work with 
an ardor that made him one of the 
outstanding young liberals in the 
House. 

From the beginning of his career in 
Congress, he was one of the ablest 
champions of the Tennessee Valley 


Authority. He has been particularly 


active in behalf of legislation to 
strengthen the antitrust laws, which 
monopolies can circumvent by buying 
the assets instead of the stock of com- 
panies. In foreign affairs he has sup- 
ported the reciprocal trade agreements 
program and, broadly, the policies of 
Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. 
The new Senator early became a 
serious student of Congress, and 
worked for the reforms which cul- 
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minated in 1947 in the La Follette- 
Monroney Act. His ideas about en- 
hancing the effectiveness of the na- 
tional legislature are contained in his 
scholarly and readable’ book, “20th 
Century Congress.” 


Ke HAS MADE HIS REPUTATION 
as a liberal without following a pro- 
fessional liberal line. He has defended 
civil liberties when they seemed to him 
to be threatened by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, and 
he voted for repeal of the poll tax as a 


prerequisite to voting in national elec- _ 


tions. On the other hand, mindful of 
Southern votes, he was against the 
anti-lynching law, FEPC, and other 
parts of President Truman’s civil 
rights program, on the grounds that 
these matters are best left to the states. 


His labor record is independent. He © 


voted for the Smith-Connally anti- 
strike law and the Hobbs anti-racket- 
eering law. He voted against the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

He fought for federal aid to educa- 
tion, for public defenders to counsel 
indigent persons charged with crimes 
in federal courts, for equalization of 
railroad freight rates among the vari- 
ous regions of the USA and for a_na- 
tional fertilizer program to spur the 


backward fertilizer trust in the inter- — 


est of rebuilding the soil. All these 
measures were progressive, and they 
covered a wide range. 


Kefauver had hardly set one foot in ~ 


the House before any 
idea he had entertained 
of an easy life was gone 
forever. He chose the 
hard and useful course. 
As one liberal editor tried 
to explain the phenome- 


it was because he knew 
we had a way of looking 
to him for things, and 


non of this hard work-_ 
ing lazy man, “I suppose — 
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he had a way of doing them.” 

With the same new eagerness to 
labor hard and long, Kefauver took on 
his battle with Crump for the Senate. 
Actually he has been at it for some- 
thing like three years, lining up his 
prospects. Two years ago he consid- 
ered announcing against McKellar, 
and made a tour of the state with his 
ear to the ground. What he heard led 
him to wait, despite plenty of bad ad- 
vice from the professional optimists 
who surround a prospective candidate. 
His instinct was sound, for all indica- 
tions are that he would have been 
ignominiously swamped. 


E MAY BE A PHENOMENAL SENSE OF 
timing, or else luck, or maybe a little 
of both, that led Kefauver into the 
Senate race at precisely the favorable 
moment, but that same political right- 
ness has blessed him twice. The first 
time was in his initial race for the 
House, in 1939. Up to then he had 
shown something less than outstand- 
ing ability as a vote-getter. His only 
campaign had been for the Tennessee 
Senate, the year before; he was de- 
feated, narrowly, by a second-rater. 

Five months later the death of Rep- 
resentative Sam D. McReynolds left 
the Third Tennessee District seat in 
Congress without any logical successor 
or single strong contender. Kefauver 
announced his candidacy. His only 
Democratic opponent —the Republi- 
cans did not count in normally Demo- 
cratic Tennessee—was Dr. John R. 
Neal, a lawyer of brilliant mind, un- 
kempt appearance, perennial candi- 
dacy, and minute following. Dr. Neal, 
who was chief counsel for John Thom- 
as Scopes in the celebrated monkey 
trial at Dayton, didn’t expect to win 
an election at any time. He ran only 
because he wanted to publicize ideas 
he deemed worthwhile, and because he 
had the independent financial means 
to do so. His emergence as sole oppo- 
nent made the seat in the House a 
windfall for Kefauver. 

Kefauver’s choice of the time to run 
for the Senate turned out to be even 
better. Crump took this occasion to 
make one mistake after another. These 
opened up the opportunity of a life- 
time to Kefauver, who made the most 
of them. To begin with, Stewart, the 
junior Senator, would have been a 
great deal easier to beat than Mc- 
Kellar. He had been, incidentally, the 
ineffable chief prosecutor at that same 
Scopes trial. He was the creation of 
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Crump as a member of the Senate, 
where he served with considerable in- 
distinction. But Crump chose to dis- 
card Stewart, who had barely scraped 
by with Shelby county’s powerful help 
in the last election. Instead, he offered 
Kefauver, as an op nent, a candidate 
who was a great deal weaker than 
Stewart—John A. Mitchell, a circuit 
court judge and an able lawyer, but 
unknown to the voters. Stewart ran 
anyhow, with his strength augmented 
by a sympathy vote which Crump’s 
callous treatment had won him. 

Crump departed from his long 
standing practice, in the event of an 
unlikely candidate, of selecting a run- 
ning-mate with coat-tails broad and 
breezy enough for: the weak sister to 
ride in on. Instead, his choice for 
Governor was Jim McCord, the in- 
cumbent, who had alienated the voters 
by pushing a sales tax through the 
legislature. 


N OR DID THE MISTAKES OF THE OLD 
Master, at whose feet Huey Long 
learned the primer of winning elec- 
tions, stop there. He publicized Ke- 
fauver by vituperative attacks, calling 
him “the darling of the Communists” 
and declaring he would as soon vote 
for “the ox-blood red from New 
York,” Representative Vito Marcan- 
tonio. Most people knew how to dis- 
count these wild charges, for Crump 
long had made it evident that he con- 
sidered CommunisticCIO as much one 
word as damyankee. For a virtuoso 
of invective who is accustomed to re- 
ferring to his opponents as “mangey, 
bubonic rats” or “Australian whang- 
poos”—mythical birds that fly side- 
wise—these were mild expressions of 
disesteem. But they contrasted un- 
favorably with Kefauver’s careful ab- 
stention from name-calling. 

Crumpians even helped Kefauver to 
help voters remember a hard name— 
KEY-faw-ver, always mispronounced 
KEY-fawf-fer in Tennessee—by call- 
ing it Cowfever. And Crump himself 
placed in the hands of his enemy that 
most dreaded weapon of the hustings, 
laughter. In one of the newspaper ad- 
yertisements on which he spent as 
much as $18,000 in a single day, the 
boss thus chided Kefauver for frankly 
admitting mistakes: 

“Kefauver reminds me of a pet 
coon that puts its foot in an open 
drawer in your room, but invariably 


turns its head while its foot is feeling 
around in the drawer. If the coon 
could talk, he would say: “You have 
done me wrong—I have made a mis- 
take, look at my turned head. I am 
sorry about my foot. I couldn’t see 
what I was doing.” 

That sounded clever at the mo- 
ment, but the last laugh is potent. 
Kefauver knows how to laugh too. 

When next he spoke after Crump’s 
coon story he bowed solemnly to his 
introducer, took out a coonskin cap 
and put it on. “There are plenty of 
rings in this coon’s tail,” he said with 
a broad grin, “but there’s no ring in 
thts coon’s nose!” The audience 
yowled, and the candidate’s wife was 
so surprised she up and kissed him. 

Kefauver put on the coonskin cap 
at 194 speech-makings thereafter, and 
whenever audiences saw him without 
it they hollered, “Put it on!” 

“A sort of strip tease in reverse,” 
he observed. 

Public speaking as Kefauver does it 
is the same as private speaking, only 
a little louder. It is the antithesis of 
the soaring oratory that once flour- 
ished in Tennessee. He uses no tricks, 
but his voice is resonant and friendly 
and what he says seems to be ad- 
dressed directly to each listener. As 
he speaks, he often has one thumb 
hitched into his belt and another into 
a trouser pocket. At forty-five, his 6 
foot 3 tends to some stockiness and 
his hair is slightly graying. His neck 
is longish, his face ruddy, with a wide 
mouth that is used to turning up at 
the corners in an unreserved smile. 
Behind horn-rimmed spectacles his 
eyes are an unchangingly placid blue. 
He looks as though the way he is put 
together is comfortable, and he keeps 
on looking that way even when he is 
bene-weary. He appears at home 
among strangers, and his progress 
from one to another, shaking hands, 
is a happy, conscientious amble. 


Ely MASTER STROKE WAS IN CRUMP’s 
Memphis, which he boldly invaded 
though previous candidates had with 
timid realism conceded it to the Boss. 
A banner across the front of the 
Hotel Peabody, the unofficial capitol 
of Memphis, proclaimed Kefauver 
Headquarters. The directing genius 
of Kefauver’s campaign there was 
Edward Meeman, the slight, mild- 
appearing, but courageous and hard- 
fighting editor of the Memphis Press- 
Scimitar, who has devoted years of 
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Courtesy Memphis Press-Scimitar 


“David Crockett” Kefauver’s “un-Crumpled Coon” made his debut at Halls, Tennessee 


his life to a crusade to break Crump’s 
power. The other newspaper, the 
Commercial Appeal, under the usual 
Scripps-Howard system of semi- 
autonomous editorship, took a milk- 
and-waterish role in the campaign. It 
has gone easy on Crump. 


Wise WHO THOUGHT OF 
openly campaigning for Kefauver had 
to consider that men had been driven 
out of the city, unable to earn a liv- 
ing there any longer, for daring to 
oppose the Boss. Under Meeman’s in- 
spiration, forty out of one hundred 
invited to a first Kefauver meeting 
took heart and attended. From them 
a “Committee of Seven” prominent 
citizens was formed, headed by Ed- 
-mund Orgill)a hardware company 
executive, and Lucius Burch, a cor- 
poration attorney, and numbering 
among its a J. Charles Poe, lum- 
ber company official and former ex- 
ecutive editor of the old crusading 
Chattanooga News. 


~ 


Organized labor gave Kefauver its 


> 


formed a Negro Citizens’ Committee 
for Kefauver, in Memphis. 

As the day of the primary ap- 
proached, it began to be noised about 
that Kefauver had an excellent chance 
to win. People who had watched the 
Crump machine tick off congressional 
elections with monotonous regularity 
for twenty years in Memphis and in 
Shelby county local contests for twice 
that, spoke and heard this appar- 
ent fact with a certain reserve. Some- 


thing would be done yet to assure the © 


victory of the machine. At the last 
minute, Crump would switch to 
Stewart, for it had become evident 
to everyone that Mitchell would be 
an also-ran and the real contest lay 
between Stewart and Kefauver. If 
Crump had switched, Stewart could 
have won. But he didn’t. 

However, the machine had not con- 
fined itself in the past to getting out 
the vote in order to win. Non-resi- 
dents had been imported from just 


over the line in Mississippi and Ar-— 


kansas and had voted by the wagon- 
load, with plenty of them repeating. 


The counting of ballots, it was said 
also, was open to question. 


For the first time in the history 
of Crumpism, an opposition candi- 


my own 


date took adequate steps to see that 
only qualified voters voted, that they 
voted neither more nor less often than 
once, and that their votes were 
counted the same way. The Seven 
for Kefauver asked the election com- 
mission to qualify its watchers for 
the polls, and they were qualified. 
One thousand of them were trained, 
equipped with copies of the election 
law, assigned to all ballot boxes. 

On election day Kefauver flew 
across the state to Memphis, “to see,” 
he said, “that the Eighth Command- 
ment is not violated.” To make it 
perfectly clear what “thou” he was 
talking about when he repeated the 
admonition, “Thou shalt not steal,” 
he visited Crump’s home precinct. 

In Shelby county, which was accus- 
tomed to a division of some 50,000 
for the machine candidate to a few 
hundred for the opposition, Kefauver 
polled more than 27,000 votes. The 
slight lead of 10,000 which Crump 
gave Mitchell was too little to affect 
his tail-end standing in the rest of 
the state. Kefauver had done what 
was thought impossible, and had car- 
ried with him Gordon Browning, 
anti-Crump candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Governor. 
Nothing remained between the victor 
and the Senate except the Republican 
nominee, former National Committee’ 
Chairman B. Carroll Reece, and No- 
vember 2 disposed of him. 


xs LAST THE COTTON CAPITAL ON THE 


Mississippi had said to the Boss what — 


W. C. Handy had written in the first 
of all the blues, composed as a cam- 
paign song when Crump ran for 
mayor 39 years ago, and since re- 
named “Memphis Blues.” In its origi- 
nal version it contained this remark- 
ably inappropriate sentiment for a 
pro-Crump song: 

“Mistah Crump can go and catch 
hisself some air.” ed 

There was sad news for Mistah 
Crump; all the way from the bright 
lights of Memphis to the sullen dark- 
ness of Copper Basin, the bossing 
business had come to a pretty pass. 


~~. That night, as the returns came in, : 
Memphians began telling each other — 


that this had been their Day of In- 


dependence. One of them said what — 


on my head and voted f 
and Browning. I 


ey 


ight 


Students in Action—Hopefully 


Coonskin coat days fade in memory as ¢oday’s collegians organize for a program 
including mutual aid, no-segregation, political democracy, and academic freedom. 


L= AUGUST DELEGATES FROM 260 
colleges and universities repre- 
senting some 800,000 students, met at 
the first annual congress of the United 
States National Student Association. 
For five days they sat in working 
committees and plenary _ sessions 
hammering out a program for the 
current academic year which they 
hoped would have a salutary effect 
upon student life, educational prob- 
lems, international affairs. 

These students were not working 
in a vacuum. Behind them was a 
year of experience in which a brand 
new organization, unprecedented in 
student life in this country, had made 
itself felt in areas of academic free- 
dom, intercultural exchange, relief, 
and hospitality for students from 
other lands, and foreign travel op- 
portunity to American students. 

No one whose student days hark 
back twenty years or so can fail to be 
impressed by current visits to the 
campuses. The change is not only 
the absence of raccoon coats. It is 
the presence of something in the at- 
mosphere that was hidden, if not en- 
tirely lacking, in the jazz age—a sober 


earnestness and awareness of the re-- 


lation of study to life. The National 
Student Association is the product of 
the new attitude. It undertakes the 
dual functions of student protection 
and student service, implemented 
through a full time, year-round staff, 
a yearly budget of $25,300, a five-day 
annual congress, twenty-six active re- 
gional assemblies, and campus com- 
mittees in the member institutions. 
Of its service aspects, not the least 
are its efforts toward the promotion 
of international understanding. Last 
summer the NSA sponsored a Student 
Tri-Nation Tour that took ninety 
students to France, Britain, and the 
Netherlands, made arrangements 
for American students to participate in 
harvest camps in Britain and recon- 
struction camps in the Netherlands, 
helped persuade Congress to authorize 
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the maritime commission to operate 
two student ships providing low cost 
transportation to Europe, prepared 
and sold 10,000 copies of a booklet 
of information on group study and 
travel opportunities abroad. Its serv- 
ices to foreign students included par- 
ticipation in fund raising campaigns 
for aid to students in the war-devast- 
ated countries, the promotion of hos- 
pitality programs for students coming 
to this country from other lands, and 
the stimulation of personal corres- 
pondence between American and for- 
eign students. 

While much of this work origin- 
ates in the national office, NSA cam- 
pus committees have in several in- 
stances initiated their own interna- 
tional programs. At the Massachus- 
etts Institute of Technology, the NSA 
committee sponsored a project which 
brought sixty-two students from sev- 
enteen countries to the United States 
for a ten weeks technical training 
course. At Yale University the NSA 
committee arranged a summer orien- 
tation course on American culture 
and institutions, for forty foreign 
students. 

In all its international activities, 
the NSA works closely with agencies 
already active, especially the U. S. 
State Department, the Fulbright Com- 
mission, the World Student Service, 
the Institute for International Educa- 
tion, and UNESCO. The association 
is, in fact, the only student organiza- 
tion with a seat on the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO. 


@; THE DOMESTIC SCENE ONE OF 
NSA’s major emphases is on the pro- 
motion of more responsible partici- 
pation by students in their college or 
university student government asso- 


ciation. ‘To this end the organiza- 
tion has undertaken a survey of stu- 
dent government organizations. It is 
sponsoring student government work- 
shops and studies in student govern- 
ment election procedures and finance. 
As a result of these investigations 
student government associations on a 
number of campuses are now in the 
throes of rewriting their constitutions. 


dhe QUESTION OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
has in three instances been tackled by 
NSA regional committees, which have 
conducted investigations of faculty 
dismissals or administrative banning 
of visiting speakers. 

The NSA has also taken on respon- 
sibility for the promotion of student 
welfare services and the interchange 
of cultural activities. A current pro- 
ject is the National Student Art Ex- 
hibit, first shown at the annual NSA 
Congress last August, and now mak- 
ing a tour of fifty. colleges and uni- 
versities. The show consists of sev- 
enty-six pictures by students from 
thirty-seven colleges and universities. 

The organization has also exhib- 
ited a concern for student economic 
welfare. Since it conducted consid- 
erable lobbying last year for increased 
veterans allowances, it credits itself 
with being at least partially respon- 
sible for the boost in benefits that 
came with passage of the Meade Act. 
Currently it is promoting a purchase 
card system designed to obtain stu- 
dent discounts on merchandise 
through arrangement between campus 
committees and local businessmen. 

NSA’s most ardent admirers are 
the first to admit that its accomplish- 
ments thus far have touched only a 
small minority of the millions of stu- 
dents across the country. But they 
point out that much of its energy 
has necessarily gone into organiza- 
tional problems. 

For the NSA-is no Topsy. It 
may have been conceived spontane- 


Students in action 


ously in the minds of a handful of 
students, but it did not “just grow.” 
Behind its present status, aims, and 
structure is a history of hard work, 
trouble and vigilance against dis- 
ruptive forces. 


ule IDEA WAS BORN TWO YEARS AGO 
when twenty-five American students 
went to Prague for the first confer- 
ence of the newly-formed Interna- 
tional Union of Students. They 
were a “selected group,” ten chosen 
by the student bodies of prominent 
universities and fifteen from special 
interest organizations, such as the 
Student Christian Association, Stud- 
ent Federalists, American Youth for 
Democracy, and others. 

When they found themselves 
among students of Europe and Asia 
who were delegates of over-all na- 
tional student organizations, they 
realized they could not speak as true 
representatives of American students. 
Therefore, the following spring, they 
called a conference in Chicago to 
consider the formation of a nation- 
wide organization of students. The 
response was enthusiastic, with rep- 
resentatives from more than 300 in- 
stitutions turning up. After three days 
of discussion the delegates appointed 
a committee to draft a constitution 
for consideration a year later. 

The battles began at the Constitu- 
tional Convention, held at Madison, 
Wisconsin, in September 1947. At 
that meeting, 351 colleges were repre- 
sented. Opposing lines were drawn 
up over the issues of membership 
representation, policy toward racial 
discrimination, and affiliation with the 
International Union of Students. 

The first issue was crucial in the 
eyes of those who sensed from the 
beginning the danger that Commun- 
ists might exert their usual efforts to 
infiltrate into and dominate the or- 
ganization—and thus end by killing 
it, as they had killed the prewar 
American Student Union. Such a 
fate could be avoided, many stu- 
dents believed, if the organization 
kept itself strictly representative of 
student government associations. 
Therefore, with the defeat of the 
proposal that special interest organi- 
zations be accorded voting privileges 
as well as representation on the execu- 
tive committee, many students and 
observing “adults” breathed more 
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treely, believing a gain had been made 
in the struggle to keep the organiza- 
tion free from outside manipulation. 
This does not mean that the asso- 
ciation bars persons from participation 
because of vivid political hue. The 
NSA’s constitution is built on the as- 
sumption that democracy means the 
extension of freedom equally to every- 
one. Any chance of misunderstand- 
ing is eliminated by the phrase “re- 
gardless of political belief.” How- 
ever, most college administrators who 
have watched the organization closely 
have been impressed by the determin- 
ation of the majority of students not 
to allow their natural idealism to be 
exploited for ulterior purposes. 


Ee CONTROVERSY OVER THE ASSOCIA- 
tion’s stand toward racial discrim- 
ination was one of its greatest threats. 
Actually the overwhelming majority 
of participants at the constitutional 
convention — including many south- 
erners—exhibited liberal attitudes on 
this question. But many of them 
balked at the suggestion that the or- 
ganization be closed to institutions 
which practice policies of racial dis- 
crimination or segregation. ‘This, it 
was argued, by automatically elimin- 
ating all southern colleges from parti- 
cipation in the NSA, would destroy a 
useful weapon for educating southern 
students to more liberal attitudes. 
Southern delegates pointed out that 
southern colleges would be locked out- 
side the organization under such cir- 
cumstances because of state laws un- 
der which: they operate. 

The resolution finally written into 
the organization’s by-laws was a 
modification of the original sugges- 
tion. It charged the NSA to work 
toward the “eventual elimination of 
all forms of discriminatory educa- 
tional systems anywhere in the United 
States.” Like many compromises it 
has left both extremes dissatisfied. 
Impatient northerners have been 
grumbling at its “nambi-pambiness,” 
while many southern institutions rep- 
resented at the constitutional conven- 
tion have turned down membership 
because of it. 

However, any observer inclined to 
think that NSA escaped a difficulty 
through a platitude fails to reckon 
with the earnestness of the young. 
At their first annual congress last 


August the delegates produced evi-. 


dence of the sincerity of their anti- 
discrimination stand by choosing a 


Negro as president—James T. (Ted) 
Harris, Jr., from LaSalle University. 
In some parts of the South NSA’s 
regional assemblies are the first inter- 
racial meetings ever to be held among 
students. 

The NSA’s internal strife over af- 
filiation with the International Union 
of Students might seem strange, con- 
sidering that a desire for proper rep- 
resentation in the [US was an impe- 
tus for creating the American student 
organization. But much water has 
gone over the political dams in the 
past two years, and JUS has been in 
the midst of the torrent. Little doubt 
remains as to where IUS has stood 
since the Communist coup in Czecho- 
slovakia last spring. 1 

At that time the NSA had a 
temporary representative, Jim Smith 
from the University of Texas, in 
Prague trying to negotiate a basis 
of affiliation with the IUS which 
would leave the American organiza- 
tion autonomous and not bound by 
political pronouncements from inter- 
national headquarters. 

In the midst of his efforts came 
the Charles University student dem- 
onstrations against the Communists, 
in which students were shot down 
by the police, arrested and suspended 
from the university. This was too 
much for Smith, who tried to get the? 
IUS to make some protest. But the 
staff of the international organization 
remained silent in spite of precedents 
of previous resolutions against sim- 
ilar incidents in rightist countries. 
Concluding that affiliation under 
such circumstances was impossible, 
Smith sent a telegram of resignation 
to the NSA, as did Bill Ellis, the 
NSA’s permanent representative to 
the IUS. Subsequently the NSA’s 
executive committee voted to with- 
hold affiliation, but softened the re- 
pudiation with the statement that it 
would not set up nor join any rival 
international student organization. Its 
stand was affirmed at the recent dele- 
gate congress. 


Bae IN THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE 


of student contact, the NSA has pur- 


posely not slammed tight the door 
of cooperation with IUS. The Ameri- 
can organization is willing and even 
eager to work with the IUS on spe- 
cific, nonpolitical projects likely to 
provide an exchange of ideas and 
knowledge among students from dif- 
ferent parts of the world—particularly 


between East and West. Recently 
the NSA sent a collection of Ameri- 
can student paintings to an IUS art 
exhibit in Prague. Even now, NSA 
representatives are trying to work 
through the IUS for the establish- 
ment of student work camps next 
summer both east and west of the 
iron curtain. 

The controversies incident to NSA 
establishment. have undoubtedly given 
many students of léadership caliber 
invaluable experience with democratic 
procedures, dangers, and_ responsi- 
bilities. Last year’s president, Bill 
Welsh of Berea College in Kentucky 
says he learned that “NSA provides 
an excellent training ground for 
young people to develop leadership 
early in life, locally and nationally.” 

College administrators, too—even 
some who talk skeptically of NSA’s 
value to the student-on-the-campus— 
express admiration of its role in lead- 
ership development. A Jesuit priest, 
dean of a large institution tradition- 
ally authoritarian in its attitude, ap- 
proves the university's NSA member- 
ship, apparently in spite of, rather 
than because of, its protective and 
service functions. While student pro- 
tection and service are responsibilities 
that, in his view, might more prop- 
erly be discharged by college authori- 
ties, he has found that an intercol- 
legiate organization provides potential 
leaders with experience in conflicts 
and problems that cannot be dupli- 
cated in a cloistered setting. 

One NSA pronouncement has met 
with considerable lifting of the eye- 
brows in college administrative circles. 
This is the Student Bill of. Rights 
which the organization’s constitution 
carefully outlines in the form of a 
by-law with twelve points. 


aie IN BRIEF, INCLUDE: THE RIGHT 
of every student to have a college 
education, to conduct and publish re- 
search freely, to obtain a clear and 
concise statement from the college of 
his contractual rights, obligations, 
and responsibilities, to exercise his full 
rights as a citizen, to engage freely in 
off-campus. activities, provided they 
do not claim to represent the institu- 
tion, and to have equal opportunity 
without regard to race, color, sex, 
national origin, religious creed, or 
political belief; the right of student 
organizations or groups to use the 
institution’s name, to use campus fa- 
cilities, to invite and hear speakers of 


. 
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their choice on subjects of their choice, 
to issue regular publications free of 
censorship or pressure, to establish 
democratic student governments, to 
petition through proper channels for 
changes in curriculum or professors. 

The nature in administrator’s 
objection to this long list of student 
rights seems to be determined by his 
setting. One viewpoint regards such 
a statement as superfluous because the 
students “already obviously enjoy 
them.” Another sees the Student Bill 
of Rights as an infringement on ad- 
ministrative authority. Some com- 
plaints are based only on the fact that 
students seem more aware of their 


rating programs, and other related 
problems.” How heartily these efforts 
will be welcomed by administration 
and faculty will undoubtedly be re- 
lated to the degree of already estab- 
lished acceptance of the principle of 
student participation in academic 
planning. The president of a large 
tax supported college has maintained 
recently, that he would be glad of 
more student activity in this direction 
to wake up a complacent faculty 
swathed in a shroud of “tenure.” On 
the other hand, the dean of an en- 
dowed liberal arts college calls such 
effort “a misdirection of energy” since 
“the preparation of an academic cur- 


This year’s NSA officers—seated left to right: Allan W. Ostar, Penn State, public 


relations director; Ted Harris, La Salle Univ., president; Helen Jean Rogers, Mun- 

delein College, secretary-treasurer, Standing left to right, Eugene Schwartz, City College 

of New York, vice-president in charge of educational problems; Robert West, Yale 

Univ., vice-president in charge of international affairs; Richard Heggie, Univ, of 
California, vice-president in charge of student life. 


rights than their responsibilities. 

This last point is beginning to be 
appreciated within the NSA _ itself. 
Its Commission on Student Life is 
currently conducting an open forum 
through the organization’s newspaper, 
The NSA News, to determine the 
attitude of students toward the ne- 
cessity of reevaluating this section of 
the constitution. / 

In compliance with its concern for 
“student protection,” the NSA has 
announced plans to conduct “studies 
and surveys on curriculum, grading, 
examinations, systems, honors, lec- 
tures, faculty-student relations, faculty- 


riculum is a job that baffles profes- 
sionals.” 


I. TALK OR CORRESPONDENCE WITH A 
number of college presidents and 
deans from New York to California, 
this reporter has glimpsed enough in- 
dividual views to decide that adminis- 


‘trative opinion of the NSA is as vari- 


ous as the organization’s aims and 
activities. While many educators re- 
gard the need for an intercollegiate 
organization as “obvious,” each has 
his own ideas as to what the need is 
(Continued on page 517) 
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THE president of the Saturday Review of Literature, from his single blessedness, 


5 : iv ae 
here steps out with some ideas which have been spicing his recent conversatio 


Women Are a Fantasy 


\Y } OMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS ALL OVER 

the country celebrated, this 
year 1948, the centenary of the Ameri- 
can Women’s Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in the little town of Seneca 
Falls, New York. Though this femi- 
nine Bill of Rights was phrased with 
virile eloquence, as of a Patrick Henry 
or a Thomas Jefferson, it met in 1848 
with ridicule by men and with in- 
difference among the majority of 
women who had the opportunity to 
express their opinions publicly. The 
answer of the voteless, enslaved 
women of a century ago—who if they 
were married had no right to own 
their own property—was that “they 
had all the rights they wanted.” 

Almost seventy years later, women 
won the right to vote. During the 
years intervening since the 19th 
Amendment to the Constitution, 
women have secured, or time has 
won for them, almost every Right 
they have asked for, except equal 
wages for equal work and another 
amendment to the Constitution stat- 
ing that they have equal rights with 
men. There are a few states where 
there is discrimination against women, 
a few professions which they find it 
difficult or impossible to enter. But 
to the feminists of the Twenties and 
Thirties, the battle on the whole 
seemed to be over, with the exception 
of a few skirmishes in outlying terri- 
tories. 

If this is so, why should there sud- 
denly have appeared during the last 
two years a critical literature in books 
and in the press attacking the Ameri- 
can woman in almost every aspect of 
her life, and also an increasingly vig- 
orous answer to it? 

In “Modern Woman the Lost Sex,” 
Dr. Marynia Farnham, an eminent 
psychiatrist, pulled the American 


woman to pieces, from girlhood 


to widowhood, from wife to career 
woman, and tossed the bleeding 
remnants into the scrap-basket. 
This book has had an astonishingly 
large sale. Dr. Ralph Banay,.another 
distinguished psychiatrist, has devoted 


of the nation’s income, 
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himself to attacking the working 
woman as the victim of neuroses, or 
the wife as the devourer and oppres- 
sor of husbands. Business women, 
like Elizabeth Hawes, have ridiculed 
not only the careers which gave them 
fame and wealth, but also the mass 
of women they have led by the nose 
to make their success possible. 

Women’s magazines, large and 
small, have taken part in the growing 
debate about women, and others like 
the Adlantic, Harper's, Collier's, and 
Saturday Evening Post have repeat- 
edly published articles on one side 
or the other. 


le IS A BASIC FACT, I BELIEVE, THAT RE- 
lations between the sexes in this coun- 
try are out of balance, that both men 
and women have lost contact. with 
reality, and that women especially are 
living in a fantasy, a kind of dream 
world of emotional and economic in- 
security. They have been torn out of 
the old world of domestic slavery and, 
too rapidly to know where they stand, 
have been forced into a new world 
in which they are half subject and 
half free. They cannot return; they 
are forced to go ahead, to complete 
the revolutionary cycle that started so 
many years ago when industry began 
taking them from their homes and . 
into the factories. 

They have discovered that rivalry to 
men, the old slogan of feminism, has 
given way to a wider demand: part- 
nership in the economic, political, and 
domestic life of the country. All the 
gadgets that women buy to simplify 
domestic life, all the op- 
portunities that may be 
opened to them in busi- 
ness and in the profes- 
sions, cannot restore the 
balance until women 
are recognized for what 
they should be, full time 
partners of men. 

Women have the 
duty and the pleasure 
of spending 80 percent 
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BOX 


but when the percentage is 5 percent 
higher, that will not make them any 
happier. Women must accept the 
facts of life as they are revealed to- 
day; they cannot live in two genera- 
tions at once. It is a long steep hill 
they have to climb. They had better 
gird up their girdles and start in, for 
climb it they must, or be prepared to 
see their daughters slaving in a scien- 
tific and economic world over which 
they have no control, subservient to 
their bosses, the henchwomen of ex- 
clusively male political machines, the 
victims of a marriage system which 
no longer protects or gives any sense 
of permanent: well-being to the wife. 
I have been reexamining the case 
for feminism that I had built up in 
my mind. I find that I did not go 
back far enough in my absorption in 
the ironic situation in which women 
find themselves today, so ironic that I 
began to think of it in terms of fan- 
tasy. Let us look at this fantasy. 


WV OMEN, WE ARE TOLD, OWN OVER 
three quarters of the wealth of the 
country. But they do not control it 
or have any of the power that is the 
true reward of the ownership of 
wealth. They get the dividends and 
let the credit go. Economically, they 
are treated as children; and the pri- 
vate banking system, family trustees, 
and negligent brothers-in-law reap the 
harvest. 

More than half our population are 
women and consequently more than 
half our potential voters. Yet women 
do not use their voting strength in 
the elementary business 
of protecting their so- 
cial and economic 
rights. Their voting 
strength should enable 
them to become a part 
of our political system. 
But look at the situa- 
tion as it exists nearly 
thirty years after 
women were enfranch- 
ised. In the 81st Con- 


gress there will be 


Sal 
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seated only seven women in the 
House of Representatives, and but 
two in the Senate. Women’s share in 
community politics is negligible. How 
many are selectmen, or aldermen of 
towns and cities; how many are on 
boards of education? A vast majority 
of our teachers are women, but they 
have next to no control over our edu- 
cational systems. How many wom- 
en’s colleges teach practical politics, 
encouraging an ambitious girl to 
adopt politics for a career? 


I. COMPARING WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 
the American woman’s record is piti- 
ful. The brand new state of India 
has seven times as many women in 
the national legislative bodies as we 
have; they have one Minister of the 
government, and I believe, two am- 
bassadors. The Communist nations 
are placing women in vital positions. 
Is not that Balkan virago, Anna Pau- 
ker, one of the most forceful leaders 
in eastern Europe? 

Relatively few women have execu- 
tive positions—in offices, factories, or 
labor unions. They are underpaid in 
all but- wartime jobs in comparison 
with men. And yet over one quarter 
of the entire labor force in America 
is made up of women. Millions have 
special skills and capacities so that 
they have taken over entire types of 
activities, and I am not talking of 
teaching or nursing. 

Although men assemble motor cars 
and generators, the women put to- 
gether the minute devices that go into 
the hundreds of different kinds of 
instruments vital for our electronic, 
and chemical civilization. A thousand 
separate wires and parts go into the 
cheapest television sets; this industrial 
~ product that will soon be turned out 
by the millions has been taken over 
by women slaves of the machine. 
Women are the most satisfactory as- 
sistants in laboratories; we know 
what they are worth in offices, big 
and small, all over the country, as 
bookkeepers, secretaries, stenograph- 
ers, typists, file clerks, and the Lord 
knows what else. The average office 
is a beehive filled with women, ruled 
by a few men. The telephone switch- 
boards belong to women—in fact all 
of the nation’s work that is monoto- 
nous and repetitive and that does not 
require hard physical labor. 

In all these activities they are abler 
than men, and in others where both 

sexes work together they are more 
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efficient, less bored by montony, less 
given to coming in Monday morning 
with a hangover. I say, let these 
women who have special skills simply 
because they are women, demand 
higher wages. If they will organize 
into women’s usiias and strike for 
their rights, they will get them. 

Then there is marriage. That has 
become the worst of all the fantasies 
in which women live. A girl today 
has only a little better than a fifty- 
fifty chance of staying married to the 
same man. If she has two or three 
children, they will have left the home 
for jobs or for matrimony when she 
is still in her forties. It is no longer 
true that motherhood is a woman’s 
whole life, for she is destined to live 
(on the average) to sixty and a half 
years old, and if she has been fed 
enough grape juice and milk by her 
parents she has a fair chance for 
seventy-five or eighty. A _ healthy 
woman of forty-five whose children 
have left her—with an empty house 
and an aging husband to solace her 
—may have ahead of her over thirty 
years of life. What will she do with 
them if she follows today’s pattern? 

And now we come to 
the “career” woman, who 
has of late been so be- 
labored by psychiatrists 
and by the male writer 
who prefers his women 
dependent and submis- 
sive (but who is quite 
apt to marry a girl who 
can add to the family in- 
come by office work, get 
back to cook his din- 
ner, and maybe spend the evenings 
retyping his manuscripts.) The only 
thing wrong with the career woman 
is that she is apt to be successful, and 
thus live a fuller and a more enter- 
taining life than the family or office 
drudge. She is ambitious. Why not? 
Are not men supposed to have ambi- 
tion? She also has a wide selection of 
attractive, intelligent, and perhaps am- 
orous males to pick from. She is 
envied, therefore, and she is disliked; 
she is able to compete on the same 
terms with men, and she must be de- 
moted and put into her proper place. 
What is virtue in a man has become 
a crime in a woman. 

But somehow in the course of time, 
unless a third World War should 
make all writing about the progress 
of humanity useless, these inequali- 
ties and absurdities must, and I be- 


lieve will, be modified. 'The times 


will demand new outlooks from 
both men and women. Marriage 
must be entered into more deliber- 
ately and more wisely. Let Eros 
shoot his badly aimed little arrows 
at youths and maidens, but in the 
name of sanity, we must stop regard- 
ing the first embrace as a proper 
guide to fifty years of married life. 

Girls must be trained for special 
work or for careers, certainly for 
activities and pursuits that will fill 
their lives to their dying day. Wo- 
men must be rescued from industrial 
slavery. Their brains are as good as 
men’s, their endurance greater; they 
must use their advantages for the 
protection of their families and for 
life-long security. 

It is useless to point out that there 
must be millions of contented and 
happy married women who have 
found in their children and_ their 
homes complete satisfaction for their 
demands on life. For there are cor- 
responding millions of women who 
have not. Doubtless, there are also 
millions of women workers who are 
dissatishied with their jobs, thereby 
acquiring the publicized neuroses. 

But neither wife nor 
worker can now turn 
back the clock. It is ac- 
tually a social revolution 
that is at the base of all 
this discussion of the 
“woman question.” 

There will be further 
war between the sexes, 
and women will lose it— 
unless they are willing 
to seize the power lieing 
within their grasp. True, it is uncom- 
fortable for women to meet the hos- 
tility of men who distrust women in 
politics; difficult to ask forcefully for 
the rewards of position and honor 
given to successful men, or even sug- 
gest equal wages for equal work. It 
is always less embarrassing for 
women to lose a battle than to win 
it; to surrender gracefully is pre- 
sumed to be womanly endowment. 

But when what Dr. Banay calls 
“the tide of feminine liberation” 
comes to the flood and when women 
decide that these obligations toward 
themselves are demands the future 
must make on them, there may finally 
result for this partnership an equilib- 
rium between men and women such 
as we have not known since the 
days of Victoria, when for a time 
peace was maintained, not only be- 
tween nations but between the sexes. 
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Arthritis 


Since the beginning of recorded history, millions have walked in pain; now at 


last philanthropists and scientists organize war against the No. 1 Crippler. 


RTHRITIS IS THE OLDEST DISEASE 

known to man—and has been 
the most neglected. There is nothing 
dramatic about it. It does not kill, as 
cancer does. It does not strike you 
down suddenly, as heart disease. It 
does not cripple as quickly as infan- 
tile paralysis. 

It simply stiffens the joints and 
weakens the muscles of your hands 
and arms slowly so you cannot work 
or play, stiffens your legs so you walk 
in pain or not at all. It keeps you 
awake night after night turning and 
tossing in vain to find a position that 
is comfortable. It is a gnawing, nerve 
wracking suffering, a slow crippler 
that sneaks up on-you and cuts you 
off from active life. 

But people who walk in pain, who 
move each joint with agony, who can- 
not sleep at night, who are cut off 
from the normal pursuit of a living 
have somehow not been considered 
news. The compelling facts have not 
been told. : 

Now, at last, the Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Foundation, a group of 
distinguished philanthropists, medical 
men, scientists, and publicists, will 
put the case before the public. 

It will ask the public to finance a 
national program of research to try 
to find out what causes and what can 
cure this widespread agony, and for 
a countrywide program by hundreds 
of local foundation chapters for more 
thorough diagnosis and better care 


_and more hospital beds. Beside point- 


ing out the immediate need for facili- 
ties to make more patients comfor- 
table, and the great need for bringing 
younger men sinto research in this 
field, they also seek to educate the 


public and the medical profession as 


to the fundamental prob- 


‘lems so neither doctors 


nor patients will waste 
time on false and often 
dangerous “cures.” 

“Conquer the Crippler” 
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is their slogan. This is their story: 

Arthritis (and other rheumatic dis- 
ease) is the No. 1 Crippler. More 
people suffer from rheumatism than 
the total number of cases of tubercu- 
losis, diabetes, cancer, and heart dis- 
ease all put together. 

It hits any age—many children, a 
tragically large group of people in 
their thirties, at their best and most 
productive. And it is estimated that 
97 percent of all people who live past 
middle age develop some changes of 
the bones or joints characteristic of 
arthritis, though they may not be 
labeled actual arthritic cases. 

More than 7,000,000 persons suffer 
from some form of rheumatic disease, 
one in every 20. It has completely 
disabled 147,000 living Americans, 
partially disabled 800,000, and sub- 
jected more than 6,000,000 to chronic 
or recurrent pain. 

Because of rheumatism and arth- 
ritis, more than 97,000,000 workdays 
are lost each year (equal to an army 
of 320,000 unemployed persons, other- 
wise employable). It hits the low in- 


come families hardest; more than half - 


of those lost work days happen to 
families whose income is less than 
$1,000 a year. 


is Is THE STORY, AND THIS Is ITS 
ending, in the doctors’ words: “We 
don’t know what causes it and we 
don’t know how to cure it.” 

There is no known cure, although 
certain specific treatments — gold in- 
jections for instance—have been found 
to change the course of the disease 
and to arrest it sometimes for a num- 
ber of years. If diagnosed at a very 
early stage, doctors believe many cases 
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—Evelyn Seeley’s last article for Survey Graphic was 
“Adoptions: Maryland’s Better Way,’ May 1948. A 
former newspaper woman, she now devotes her time 
to free lance writing and her home in Nyack, N.Y. 


could be cured or that at least crip- 
pling deformity and incapacitation 
could be prevented. But few cases, 
in this neglected area where only a 
comparatively few doctors ‘understand 
the diagnosis, are discovered early. 
And only one patient in every three 
goes to a doctor. 

To find the answer, even to begin 
to find it, there is at present only 
$200,000 for research. And to ease the 
nationwide suffering there are only 
200 hospital beds—as compared for 
instance, with $100,000,000 and 100,000 


beds for tuberculosis. 


6 er ARTHRITIS AND RHEUMATISM 
Foundation is out to change this 
shocking neglect. Its campaign, 
launched November 15, seeks to raise 
an initial $2,000,000 in 1948, to be 
spent for research, treatment, educa- 
tion. It plans a national program of 
research, bringing more young men 
into the field, providing fellowships, 
and a countrywide organization of 
local foundation chapters, with a pro- 
gram of better diagnosis and treat- 
ment. Floyd B. Odlum, Indio, Cali- 
fornia, president of the Atlas Corpora- 
tion, is chairman of the foundation 
board; Dr. W. Paul Holbrook, Tuc- 
son, Arizona, is the board’s president. 

In terms of people, the story goes 
like this: 

Patients suffering from various 
types of the disease were waiting in 
the corridor at the arthritis clinic I 
was permitted to visit. (This clinic, 
established twenty-five years ago, is 


_one of the oldest in the country; held 
twice a week in the afternoon, it treats 


60 to 80 patients each day.) Several 
children sat with their mothers. The 
children’s faces — unlike 
those of older patients— 
did not yet show the lines 
of pain, but their moth- 
ers’ faces registered bleak 
discouragement, and they 
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smiled only when their children 
looked at them. The elderly patients 
were more numerous, but the ma- 
jority appeared young-to-middle-aged, 
from twenty to forty. 

Some were in wheelchairs, some 
held their arms stiffly on their laps. 
Some that walked did so as if they 
were on stilts, lifting one leg at a 
time with conscious misery. Others 
pushed their feet before them. As 
they waited, they twisted and turned 
in their chairs trying to get com- 
fortable. These were the lucky pa- 
tients, the doctor explained, who can 
still get out of bed. 

One woman said brightly, “I’ve felt 
better for two days!” Her neighbor 
with a discouraged sigh assured her, 
“Well, I hope you have better luck 
than I did. I felt better for a while, 
and then I felt worse than ever.” 

These were the veteran arthritics, 
living with the disease; some of the 
younger ones sat alone, not speaking 
to anyone, unwilling—you felt—to be 
included among the chronics. 

“These people are desperate,” said 
the doctor. “They suffer terribly and 
practically endlessly. They get a little 
better, then the pain comes back, of- 
ten worse. Sometimes the disease 
seems dormant for a time—even for 
a few years, and they think they are 
cured; then it returns and grows 
worse. Some cases burn out; they’re 
left with their deformities, incapaci- 
tated, but with no more pain. Most 
of them just go on suffering.” 

This clinic doctor, a slight and 
rather young man, spoke quickly and 
quietly and moved from his desk to 
the telephone and from interviews to 
injections with a quiet stride. He 
worked in his street clothes, not hav- 
ing taken time to put on a white 
gown. You felt he was actively, phy- 
sically attacking this enemy. 

“The worst thing about arthritis,” 
he went on, “is that it strikes down 
so many people right at their prime. 
We don’t know why. We know so 
little about it that only a few of us 
are willing to work in this field—it’s 
too frustrating, seeing patients suffer 
and knowing how little you can help 
them.” 

The doctors know, he said, that 
arthritis does not come from infection 
from without, nor from any focal in- 
fection within the body, but from 
some mysterious thing that goes 
_wrong inside the system. Climate, oc- 
~cupation, working conditions have 
nothing to do with it—beyond their 
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effect on the patient’s general health. 
They know that arthritis disappears 
during pregnancy and with certain 
types of jaundice, to return again, 
but they don’t know why. They 
know that certain specific treatments 
can change the « of the disease, 
can arrest or delay or interrupt its 
progress, but no treatment yet dis- 
covered can surely end it. 


N. DOCTOR WITH’ A CONSCIENCE WILL 
lead his patients to think he knows 
the answer. This clinic doctor, fol- 
lowing a press report of a medical 
paper claiming certain success from 
the new use of a certain drug, got 
379 letters in a single day, asking for 
the treatment. Another day, follow- 
ing a newspaper report of an allegedly 
helpful diet, he got seventy-five tele- 
phone calls. 

“It hits you at any age,” he said. 
“In any occupation, any climate. 
Sometimes it works slowly, some- 
times fast. You can’t tell.” 

His first patient that I watched was 
a young woman of twenty-five, a “be- 
ginning” case. She had had the dis- 
ease three months. Her hand felt 
warm, moist, and flabby; the knuckles 
of her fingers were swollen, her wrist 


Hospitalized and outpatients both use 

the therapeutic pool at the Hospital 

for Special Surgery, New York. Water 

temperature is kept at 101 degrees, and 

treatment is given by a physiotherapist 
in the pool. 


weak and stiffening. She is worried 
about her work; she has been able to 
change from typing to something else 
in the office, but what will happen 
when she can no longer handle files 
and pencil? 

Next came an advanced case, an 
elderly man who has suffered for 
more than thirty years. His arms 
and hands are grotesquely deformed. 
His joints are enormous, knobby, bul- 
bous, the muscles between wasted 
away almost to the bone. He has 
gone through the mill with every 
type of treatment known but the dis- 
ease has continued on its way. He 
has not been able to use his arms for 
years. 

Here was a new, quickly advancing 
case, a man of forty-five who has had 
the disease for six months only but is 
already incapacitated. He is in con- 
stant pain, except for transitory re- 
lief from aspirin (he takes twelve a 
day); he tosses all night long, can’t 
straighten out his limbs or body; 
there is no way he can stand, sit or 
lie that makes him comfortable. “I 
can hardly navigate at all,” he said. 
“When I leave here I make it to a 
taxi and just fall in.” He was a dock- 
worker and thought the dampness of 
the dock might have caused his ill- 
ness, but the doctor says it had noth- 
ing to do with it. Schoolteachers, 
librarians, cooks are as vulnerable. 

Next case, a woman in her thirties, 
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Sinews for Freedom 


fs ‘“EpucaTIon IN A Divipep Wor tp,’ * 


James Bryant Conant has written a 
wise, tightly-reasoned little book; with- 
out being an alarmist’s trumpet call, it 
is nevertheless a call to arms. It is a 
kind of briefing, by Harvard’s president 
of the educational corps being assigned 
to duty in the struggles of a divided 
world. “Our fitness to survive the Rus- 
sian challenge,” he says, “depends pri- 
marily on a vigorous demonstration of 
the vitality of our own beliefs in de- 
mocracy and freedom .. . . We must 
look increasingly to our free schools for 
an answer to [totalitarianism | 
They are the sinews of our society.” 

One asks—but is there time for the 
schools, disjointed, many-headed, and 
temperamentally cautious, to do any- 
thing immediately effective in smother- 
ing the already lighted fuse to an al- 
ready overloaded powder magazine? 
Taking to an admittedly frail limb, 
Conant dares to argue that the present 
armed truce can be prolonged to the 
point of stalemate, that Russian aggres- 
sion will be ideological and conspira- 
torial before it becomes overtly military, 
and that a long, uneasy peace, lasting 
perhaps for decades, is not impossible. 
This period will be democracy’s chance, 
the schools’ great opportunity. 

One asks, again—but are the schools, 
themselves so largely hierarchical in or- 
ganization, so autocratic in operation, so 
deficient in providing democratic equal- 
ity of opporuntity, fit agencies for the in- 
doctrination of democratic ideals? Con- 
ant does not explicitly raise this ques- 
tion, but much of the best that he has 
to say—and.it is some of the best that 
anybody has said—is addressed to this 
very problem of making the schools fit 
for their assignment in the struggle for 
survival. ~ 

But is our democratic culture itself 
fit to survive—morally fit, that is? Con- 
ant answers in his first pages with a 
vigorous It is! and proceeds to an expo- 
sition of American democracy, its pre- 
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conceptions, political creed, its ideals, 
dreams, and goals. True enough, this 
exposition is categorical rather than crit- 
ical or defensive. 

Thus, for example, while emphasiz- 
ing the desirability of a competitive eco- 
nomic system, of a high degree of social 
mobility, of rapidly changing social pat- 
terns, of a “wide diversity . . . in all 
sorts of matters,’ he does not consider 
that the sociologist’s phenomena of so- 
cial disorganization and the psychiat- 
rist’s phenomena of industrial disinte- 
gration, hostility, frustration and neuro- 
ticism are among the bitter fruits of 
competition, mobility, change and di- 
versity. Even so, his statement of the 
basic concepts and components of the 
American Way is so lucid, concise, 
neatly organized, and persuasive, that it 
would serve admirably as indoctrina- 
tion material in the nation’s class room. 


Ne THEN, THAT OUR SOCIETY 
has a moral basis for survival and that 
history may grant it a reprieve from 
destruction, what can be done, to 
strengthen its claims and realize its 
goals, by the public schools? 

In formulating his recommendations 
and challenges, Conant keeps in the 
field of inquiry the always human fig- 
ure of the individual American child— 
the son and daughter of Everyman. 
And by observing that this child is born 
in all-sorts of familial, economic, and 
community situations, that he is beset 
by complex and contradictory pressures 
and expectations, that he may be rich 
or poor, brilliant or dull, 
black or white, Conant 
remains anchored to act- 
ualities. He keeps him- 
self always in position to 
rebuke those pedagogues 
who, adjourning to the 
stratosphere to discuss 
Education in the abstract, 
forget that education is 
a social process taking 
place on earth, now in 
a rich Chicago suburb, 


now in the neighborhood of the Union 
stockyards, in a prairie “cow college,” 
or under the elms around Harvard 


Yard. 


I. Is FOR THIS FIGURE OF THE MULTITUD- 
inous individual child that the school 
men in a democratic society must be 
chiefly concerned—to see that, whatever 
his place or circumstances, he is given 
his fair chance at an education. ‘The 
competitive ladder must be made acces- 
sible to all youth, subbasement to pent 
house. 

What does this accessibility involve? 
“We are,” says Conant, “committed 1) 
to a democratic undifferentiated educa- 
tion as far as possible” for all children 
and beyond that 2) to differentiated 
vocational training, “of which profes- 
sional education is a special case.” 

General “common core” education, as 
he sees it, should include, beside the three 
R’s, the humanities, the study of man, 
and the natural sciences. On each of 
these subjects, he has shrewd and cut- 
ting comments, which should be pon- 
dered by the specialists involved. Speak- 
ing of the humanities, which he defines 
narrowly as the study of art and litera- 
ture, he observes the teachers “can no- 
longer entice pupils . . . with appeal to 
the higher snobbery,” to the tastes and 
affectations of the cultured gentleman. 
And he challenges the humanist to “re- 
late his work to the current social and 
cultural scene . . . to ethics, to the wel- 
fare of the body politic and the emo- 
tional stability of the individual.” Other- 
wise, art and _ literature 
will continue to seem 
ever more precious, pale, 
and archaic to most boys 
and girls. 

The study of man, in 
whatever course it may 
appear, should aim to 
support certain postu- 
lates: the sacrosanct na-_ 
ture of the individual; 
the individual’s obliga- 
tions to other individuals; 


a high degree of personal liberty; active 
and sympathetic cooperation toward cer- 
tain ends. The teacher’s job is to place 
these in their historic settings. 

In a previous essay—“On Understand- 
ing Science’—Conant has had his un- 
orthodox say-so on the teaching of sci- 
ence. In this new book he has cold 
water for those enthusiasts who overplay 
the importance of the scientific method 
as a tool in social studies and practical 
affairs. He is, emphatically, not a party 
to the grand delusion that science is an 
Aladdin’s lamp, capable, if properly 
caressed, of banishing the world’s ills. 
It is one method of inquiry, operating 
alongside of, but not replacing, legal- 
istic, rational, and intuitive methods. 
“In terms of general education,” Con- 
ant believes, “poetry and philosophy are 
vastly more important than science.” 
This, from a professional chemist, is a 
striking statement. 


While endeavoring, “by a series of 
approximations” to provide a basic gen- 
eral education for all children, the 
schoolmen must seek to differentiate 
pupils and provide for them in terms of 
their talents and vocational ambitions. 
In this direction, the book is thick with 
fertile recommendations: 


—earlier identification of children 
with special aptitudes for mathematics 
and languages; 

—refinement and wider extension of 
guidance and counseling; 

—clearer, better-reasoned separation 
of the curricula for those going to col- 
lege and those not going; 

—better formal instruction for chil- 
dren with exceptional scholastic abilities; 

—a far more vigorous application of 
the principle-that talent and achieve- 
ment shall determine who deserves uni- 
versity training; 

—nationwide extension of local two- 
year junior college, authorized to grant, 
for its prestige value, some kind of de- 
gree. 


If such recommendations were ap-— 


plied, the universities, Conant believes, 
would not have to prepare for that 
nightmare doubling of enrollment vis- 
ualized by the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education. But if they are 
to be applied widely, if educational op- 
portunity is to be equalized, more 
money will have to be spent and spent 
differently. Conant favors state aid to 
local districts, federal aid to state sys- 
tems and scholarships of every kind, 
even federal scholarships, for the tal- 
ented who need financial help. 

Now it may appear that President 
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‘onant is attempting an impossible 
straddle when, in one breath, he argues 
for a minimizing of social differentia- 
tions and, in the next, emphasizes differ- 
entia which can only produce an aris- 
tocracy of the talented. After all, the 
boy who is tagged-as*competent to go 
away to law school on a scholarship is 
going to leave behind, socially and eco- 
nomically his pal who stays in the home 
town to become a carpenter. Conant 
could not deny this: but he would add 
that, by keeping educational opportunity 
always open to all children, the social 
structure will remain fluid and _ rela- 
tively free of any permanently congested 
upper crust: with another generation, 
the carpenter’s son may become the law- 
yer, and the lawyer’s son—well, possibly 
a communistic journalist. 

Even this last opportunity must not 
be denied. Conant is willing to run all 
the risks of “freedom of discussion and 
unmolested inquiry.” It is a measure of 
his faith in the strength and resilience 
of his own culture that he can say, nay 
insist, that “we must study Soviet phil- 
osophy . . . examine and debate the 
creed of the Communist party... . In- 
deed, . . . this is the number one edu- 
cational need of the present moment.” 


In short, James B. Conant, in a world 
divided, is not afraid; and this book 
is an exhibit in evidence that he is 
what he would like to be, “an Ameri- 
can radical,” a man who believes that 
the possibilities and implications of the 
democratic idea, though still a long 
way from being worked out, are still 
rich and vital. 


REMEMBRANCE ROCK. by Carl Sand- 
burg. Harcourt Brace, $5 


Gertrude Springer 


N EARLY FIVE YEARS IT TOOK CarL 
Sandburg to weave the folk patterns of 
more than 300 years of American life 
into a book which illuminates the begin- 
ning, the continuity, and the meaning 
of “the American Dream.” It is a 
monumental book, this “Remembrance 
Rock,” embracing the wide panorama 
of American history, the deep enduring 
quality of American aspiration. Its great 
length — 1067 pages — indeed, its sheer 
physical weight will probably be a de- 
terrent to the casual reader, but who- 
ever gets past these obstacles and the 
lapses of pace when the poet takes over 


from the story teller will find himself 
richly rewarded and his faith in the 
Dream fortified even though now, as 
always, “the path of American destiny 
leads into the Unknown.” 

To encompass the whole sweep of his 
concept the author has devised a frame- 
work within which he gives us in effect 
three books, each concerned with a cru- 
cial period in our history; the settlement 
of the Pilgrims in Plymouth, the up- 
surge of the American Revolution, the 
onset and course of the War Between 
the States. In each case the story is 
woven not so much around events as 
around the fortitude and faith, the fal- 
terings and failings of the everyday peo- 
ple who lived through them. The 
framework that holds these three books 
together, ever so lightly, is the character 
of Orville Windom, retired Justice of 
the Supreme Court who was born the 
year Lincoln died and who died on a 
June evening of 1944. 


In the garden of Justice Windom’s 
home in Washington stood a great boul- 
der which he called Remembrance Rock. 
Around it he had planted four pointed 
cedars “for the four cardinal points 
from which any and all winds of des- 
tiny and history blow.” To its base he 
had brought earth from Plymouth, Val- 
ley Forge, Gettysburg, the Argonne. 

Gazing from his study at this “place 
to come and remember,” the old Justice 
pondered on the heritage of his grand- 
son, flying combat planes in the Pacific 
and his baby great-grandson, Joseph Stil- 
well Windom. Out of his pondering on 
the meaning of history, his assaying of 
events during his long lifetime, came a 
great manuscript locked away in a box 
to be opened after his death by his 
grandson, Raymond, and Mimah, Ray- 
mond’s wife. Here Raymond and 
Mimah found the three books of Re- 
membrance Rock: The First Comers, 


The Arch Begins, and The Arch Holds. 


* In the epilogue, Storm and Stars, his- 


tory moves forward and handfuls of 
sand from the Normandy Beach and 
the islands of the South Pacific are 
added to the earth around Remem- 
brance Rock. In the very bottom of the 
box Mimah, who traces her line back 
to the First Comers, found a small 
bronze plaque on a silver chain. 

We first saw this plaque hung around 
the neck of Mary Windling before she 
set her feet on the rough weary road 
that led her to the Mayflower and 
Plymouth. We saw it again on the neck 
of Mims Wilming, mourning the death 
of her lover at Valley Forge and again 
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How democracy really 


functions .. . 


Far from being a rubber stamp for 
the New Deal, the Roosevelt Supreme 
Court has been one of the most un- 
unanimous in American history. This 
highly the 


great issues the Court has disagreed 


unusual book discusses 


on—labor, taxation, civil liberties, 
etc.—and attempts to trace the per- 
sonal and political factors that may 
have caused the disagreement. Novel 
tables and charts help you see the 


trend of decisions since 1937. $5.00 


THE ROOSEVELT 
COURT 


By C. Herman Pritchett 


New diplemacy of the 
Good Neighbor type... 


A book about a new type of Ameri- 
can diplomacy, developed during 
wartime, and now evolving as a pat- 
tern for peacetime use. It describes 
how the American countries to the 
South, with our aid, are bettering 
health conditions, improving trans- 
portation, increasing food yields and 
promoting education, and in general 
spreading the flow of modern tech- 
niques. An inspiring book about a 
movement that is too-little known, 
and a colorful picture of peoples and 


places. $3.50 


TO MAKE THE 


| PEOPLE STRONG 


By A. Edward Stuntz 


ie 


MACMILLAN 


(In answeri: 


| on the neck of Mibs Wimbler search- 


ing for her husband in a fetid Union 
prison camp. Engraved on it were 
Roger Bacon's words, seven hundred 
years old: 


Four Stumbling Blocks to Truth 


1. The influence of fragile or unworthy 
authority. 

2. Custom. 

3. The imperfection of undisciplined 
senses. 

4. Concealment of ignorance by osten- 
tation of seeming wisdom. 


And so Carl Sandburg, by the reiter- 
ation of truths that defy change, leads 
us across the three hundred year mosaic 
of our history. The characters vanish 
with their generation but their groping 
spirit, their search for truth across the 
stumbling blocks, carries on through 
every change into the ever-beckoning 
Unknown. 

It is easy to find fault with this book. 
It is too long; not enough people will 
have time to read it, especially the 
young who need it most, though Heaven 
forbid that it should ever be branded 
as “required reading” for them. It is 
unmistakably the work, not of a novel- 
ist or of an historian but of a poet who 
finds in the songs, the dreams, even the 
confusions of the common people a clear 
reflection of their aspirations. Its struc- 
ture is often clumsy, its pace slow, its 
characters more symbolic than real. 
Whoever is looking for “a good straight 
story” must needs pick his way through 
history and lyricism and will find no 
particular story after all. 

ays ae 

I suppose the American Dream is like 
religious faith, You have it or you 
don’t. Carl Sandburg has it and he 
believes that deep in all of us is a tiny 
flame of the spirit that keeps the dream 
alive from one generation to another. 


THE PROPER STUDY OF MANKIND, 
by Stuart Chase, Harper, $3.50 


David Cushman Coyle 


re, TEN YEARS AGO STUART CHASE 
was urging one of his reformer friends 
to read Korzybski, saying tactfully that 
a study of semantics “will improve your 
intelligence quotient.” The friend after 
a couple of years admitted that he al- 
ready felt more intelligent and remarked 
that Stuart himself seemed to have im- 
proved some too. Much of the refresh- 
ing quality of this latest Chase book lies 


in the fact that the author has found 
in semantics one of the secrets of youth 
—a standard of clear thinking that is 
exciting to pursue and impossible of 
perfect attainment. For Stuart Chase, 
life begins at whatever age he is at the 
time. 

“The Proper Study of Mankind” is a 
survey of the progress that has been 
made, chiefly by Americans, in applying 
the scientific method to the so-called 
“social sciences.” Philosophic comment 
on human behavior is of course not 
science, and even statistics, unconnected 
with experiment and a proper check of 
predictions, are not science. But there 
is such a thing as science, and the ways 
in which true scientific methods have 
already been successfully used in small 
scale human problems are truly surpris- 
ing and exciting, when collected into 
one book. 

Not only as an ideal, but in actual 


‘ practice, human nature can be treated 


like physical nature — observing what 
happens, guessing at the forces, trying 
experiments, and correcting the guess, 
leaving a residue of tentative formulas 
by which results can be had—in the 
cases where the known formulas can be 
used. Only the fringe, of course, has 
yet been touched, but it has been 
touched. 

Reformers, and people of good ‘will 
generally, should stop whatever they, 
have in mind and read this book. It 
will save time in the end, and avoid 
heartbreak. Here we find good will, 
and moral ideas of all kinds, put in 
their right place—in the engine room, 
not the pilot house. 

There is no point in carping if Stuart 
Chase, after collecting the material for 
this book, indulges in some starry-eyed 
speculations about what social science 
may accomplish in the future for world 
peace, without always being quite def- 
nite as to the timing. One has to shake 
oneself, and recall that as of 1948, the 
techniques of harmony can be applied 


‘only (a) to people who agree to accept 


™ 


the technique (as in some labor situa- 
tions), or (b) to people who can be 
subjected to the technique without their 
consent being had in advance. 

It appears that adherence to any abso- 
lutist religious faith—notably, in our 
day, nazism or communism—involves a 
dogma of denying conciliation with un- 
believers. Techniques of conciliation 
then have to be applied like medical 


techniques to a violent patient, by first — 


preventing violence and then using 
methods to deflate the antagonism of 


the patient. Perhaps Norman Angell 
ng advertisements please mention SURVEY Gripe ) 4 


should be used here as a footnote to 
Stuart Chase. But the book as a whole 
goes in the same class with the other 
two that I’ve recently enjoyed reading 
for the Survey Graphic, “Road To Sur- 
vival” and “The West at Bay,” vivid 
examples of realistic grappling with the 
great crisis, with new, keen, and effec- 
tive tools of thought. 


THE WORLD COMMUNITY, edited by 
Quincy Wright. University of Chicago 
Press. $5 


Howard W. Hintz 


‘Tix VOLUME IS A COMPENDIUM OF 
the papers and discussion materials 
presented before the Twenty-Third In- 
stitute ‘sponsored by the Harris Me- 
morial Foundation at the University of 
Chicago. The main contributors to the 
symposium are Louis Wirth, Margaret 
Mead, Kenneth Boulding, Robert An- 
gell, Harold Lasswell, and Pitman Pot- 
ter. In addition, some forty other schol- 
ars and experts representing the several 
social science disciplines participated in 
the discussions. 

Out of the wealth of data, analyses, 
and specific proposals set forth by these 
scholars, I can only suggest in this lim- 
ited space what seem to me to be the 
highlights of the various arguments pro- 
pounded in both the papers themselves 
and in the ensuing discussions. 

Mr. Wirth makes what I believe to be 
a valid distinction between the world 
“community” which already exists in 
the ecological sense and the world “so- 
ciety,” in the sense of rational and so- 
cial cohesiveness which we must strug- 
‘ gle to achieve. Miss Mead lays con- 
vincing stress upon the necessity of pre- 
serving. a variety of distinctive cultural 
entities while striving at the same time 
for mutual understanding and coopera- 
tion among divergent groups. Mr. 
Boulding sees economic insecurity and 
fear of worldwide deflationary periods 
as a major cause of international fric- 
tions, and he calls for the replacement 
of national economic sovereignty by in- 
ternational authority. Another astute 
observation made by Mr. Boulding con- 
cerns the serious cleavage developing in 
modern society between leadership 
which is growing more liberal and en- 
lightened (viz. labor and church 
groups) and the rank-and-file follow- 
- ing which remains parochial-minded. 

There is an organic relationship to 
my mind between Mr. Lasswell’s insist- 
“ence upon maintaining “a continuing 
audit of the effectiveness of our culture 
in creating loyalty to humanity as a 
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whole,” and Mr. Potter’s conviction that 
international political institutions can 
effectively hasten the process of world 
unification, 

One of the most striking features 
of the symposium is the high serious- 
ness and humility \th which the par- 
ticipants confronted their task. There 
is a clear recognition and admission of 
the limitations of the various disciplines, 
an awareness of the contributions to the 
subject to be made by natural scientists, 
a confession of the pitfalls created by 
professional jargon, and a_ pervading 
sense of social as well as of professional 
responsibility. 


MUNICH: Prologue to Tragedy. by John 
W. Wheeler-Bennett. Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce. $5 


Jane Perry Clark Carey 


HIS OUTSTANDING BOOK MOVES WITH 
such pace and dramatic tempo that one 
can hardly put it down until it has built 
up to its final terrifying climax. As the 
volume develops, the dénouement be- 
comes as inexorable and tragic as that 
of a Greek drama. Yet, in essence, Mr. 
Wheeler-Bennett has written a brilliant 
but careful and scholarly account of the 
events leading up the outbreak of World 
War II. He combines his scholarship 
with such really fine writing that he 
purges the emotions by pity and terror. 
The organization of the story adds 
to-its-dramatic impact. The author first 
tells the story of the Munich Agree- 
ment as it came about in the short 
space of time in which negotiations were 
conducted. Then he turns back to the 
preceding five years and the five months 
that followed, for he realizes to the full 
that the Agreement was, as Mr. 
Churchill said, “the consequences of five 
years of futile good intentions” and the 
prologue to World War II. Finally, he 
recounts the events—clearly, objectively 
and swiftly—between the ill-fated spring 
of 1939 when Hitler marched into 
Prague and the next fall when war 
finally broke out in all its fury. 
Fairness and skilled objectivity are 
noteworthy characteristics of the book, 
for it is written about a subject on 
which more heat than light has been 
shed by earlier discussions. The author 
is fair to France, to Britain—even to 
Mr. Chamberlain — and to Czechoslo- 
vakia. He wastes no time on name- 
calling, even of the Nazis, but shows 
them as they were, firm in the intention 
“to establish in the fullness of time a 
German Lebensraum amid the rich 


Announcement 


UNESCO 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 


has appointed 


INTERNATIONAL 
DOCUMENTS SERVICE 


of Columbia 
official 
publications in the United States, 


University Press 


sales agent for Unesco 


D 


INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS 
SERVICE is also American sales agent 
for the following international orgamiza- 
tions: 


UNITED NATIONS 


CARIBBEAN 
COMMISSION 


FOOD AND 
AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL 
COURT OF JUSTICE 


WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION 


) C 


All publications of these groups 
placed on sale in the United 
States are distributed through In- 
ternational Documents Service— 
a department of Columbia Uni- 
versity Press established in 1937 
as a distribution center for publi- 
cations of international organiza- 
tions. In addition, some of the 
publications of formerly active 
organizations are still available 
through IDS: the League of Na- 
tions and the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. 
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Catalogues and_ checklists 
of most organizations are avail- 
able on request from IDS. The 
INTERNATIONAL REPORTER, a 
monthly newssheet containing a 
checklist, is also issued by IDS, 
and is available free. Write for 
information about standing orders 
to various categories of publica- 
tions, and subscriptions to peri- 
odicals, to: 


International Documents Service 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


‘New York 27, N. Y. 


i Publishers of 
THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A 


LIVING 
BOOKS IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 


WILHELM STEKEL, 
disciple of Freud, is credited 
with psycho- analyzing more than 
ten thousand individuals. His 
monumental study, The Dis- 
orders of the Instincts and 
Emotions, is made up of the 
following works: 


FRIGIDITY IN WOMEN 


2 vols. $7.50 


IMPOTENCE IN THE MALE 
2 vols. $7.50 


INTERPRETATION OF DREAMS 
2 vols. $7.50 


PECULIARITIES OF BEHAVIOR 
2 vols, $7.50 


SADISM AND MASOCHISM 
2 vols. $7.50 


SEXUAL ABERRATIONS 
2 vols. $7.50 
COMPULSION AND DOUBT 
(in preparation) 
2 vols, $7.50 
_ By Dr, Bernhard A, Bauer 
WOMAN AND LOVE 
2 vols, $7.50 


(The above works are issued for 
feachers, advanced adult students of 
psychology, sociology, education, and 


~ medicine.) 


DYNAMICS IN PSYCHOLOGY 


By Wolfgang Kohler ...... $2.50 
FUNDAMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 

By George S. Painter ..... 3.75 
GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO 

PSYCHOANALYSIS : 

By Sigmund Freud Sc, on. 249 
GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY 
By Wolfgang Kohler ...... 2.49 


HABITS: THEIR MAKING 


| AND UNMAKING . 
| _—_By Knight Dunlap ......... 3.00 
_ LECTURES ON CONDITIONED 


_ REFLEXES 


#2 «By Wan Pavlov Gita tees 3.00 


| though illustrated fic 


_ as Btet and ‘the = 


black soil of the Ukraine and the riches 
of the Urals.” 

The documents in the appendices en- 
hance the scholarly value of the volume 
and constitute a kind of documentary 
chorus to the stark drama. 

Munich had its roots in the past but 
at least some of its fruits are for the 
future to cull. With the Agreement, 
Soviet policy was fundamentally changed 
so that, as Mr. Wheeler-Bennett says, 
“today we are confronted with a parallel 
in history of which the possibilities are 
terrible in the extreme.” 

The introductory chapter, “Some Re- 
flections on Appeasement,” might well 
have formed the conclusion. It should 
be required reading today. “Appease- 
ment has its rightful and appropriate 
place in the solution of problems and 
disputes by methods of ‘peaceful change’ 
and pacific settlement but is inadmis- 
sible in dealing with aggression. Has 
the world learned its lesson, or are we, 
in effect, merely taking ‘an unconscion- 
able time a-dying?’” ; 


War fiction 


(from page 501) 


pot” is still at a furious boil. It is far 
from cooked. Here it is the portrait 
of the average American as confused, 
erratic, and insecure. 

As I said earlier, characters in fic- 
tion are close to real persons on whom 
they are based. Or they may be an 
amalgam of several individuals. 
There is no doubt that there are act- 
ual people like the characters in these 


books. Some of them, especially Gen- 
eral Cummings, have been named in 


gossip columns and in talk among 
writers and publishers. The books 


_have been read by a multitude. None 


has arisen to shout “But this cannot 


™ 


gether did the full impact of the im- 
pressions I had been receiving from 
the war literature hit me. Now lam 
really frightened. I believe we all 
should be frightened. Surely, our 
country has something greater to of- 
fer for the future than the kind of 
education, stamina, and character re- 
ported in these memories of our fel- 
low-citizens away from home. Did I 
say it was a challenge? It is far more 
than that. It is a terribly urgent sum- 
mons to national soul-searching and 
action. 


Sy a eG 


Tue morning after the dinner in 
New York at which we had met the 
captain I telephoned Lili to say good- 
bye once more. 

“I walked for two hours after I 
left you last night,” she said. 

“You should have rested.” 

“I couldn't. I kept worrying. I 
almost decided not to go to Europe 
after all.” 

“Oh, Lili! Not because of what 
that army captain said.” 

“How could I help it? I keep 
worrying about what may happen 
over there again.” 

“But you are going?” 


“Yes, I must see my mother. She, 
is old and it may be the last time. 


But not because I expect to find 
things any better.” 


oil ONS 


. (from page 494) 


peon Recovery Program is to succeed . 


it must take definite steps to renpet 
the channels of world trade. 


Further, it is necessary as quickly 


as possible to broaden the region: 


be true! There are no Americans like 


these!” Their verity is recognized. 
They were there in the American 
army and navy during the war. 


in United States. Their problems, al- 


otal are au- 
thentic, presentin Sa: 


| to the social sci 


4 
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€ Lions,” by In 


clearing arrangements. 
device to prevent paralysis of int 


_ European trade, ECA has placed do! 


Many now are in the occupation — 
forces. And they are here about us ene 


lars i in the hands of countries such 2 


‘ 


As an ad ite ; 


come. Shall the European countries 
be helped to erect oil refineries and 
bring crude oil from Arabia, or 
would it be more economical for 
them to buy the gasoline already re- 
fined in Arabia, Venezuela, and other 
producing areas? Shall France, Bel- 
gium and Holland be encouraged and 
helped to expand their steel capacity, 
or shall the expansion take place in 
the Ruhr? What attitude shall the 
ECA take towards British plans to 
nationalize the iron and steel indus- 
try? 

In dealing with these and other 
dificult questions the Administrator 
and his staff will need all the diplom- 
acy and all the imaginative courage 
they can command. They ‘are en- 
titled to the support of realistic pub- 
lic opinion. Progress in ironing out 
honest and tenaciously-held  differ- 
ences may be slow, but only by reso- 
lutely facing these issues can any 
progress be made at all. 

Emphasis has been laid here upon 
the cooperative consultative aspects 
rather than upon statistics of material 
effort by the various countries, because 
this is the heart of the matter. What 
is at stake between the USSR and the 
United States is a struggle not for ter- 
ritory but for the allegiance of men. 
It will not be won by might nor by 
power, although we cannot leave ex- 
posed peoples defenseless against a 
sudden coup engineered from with- 
out but executed from within. But 
of all the possibilities in this conflict 
the least realistic is that of large scale 
aggression. Infiltration is something 
else and must be safeguarded against. 


es STRUGGLE ULTIMATELY WILL BE 
won in the home, the workshop, and 
the market place rather than on the 
battlefield. This is as true in Asia as 
in Europe. And if it is lost in Asia, 
the victory in Europe may prove fleet- 
ing. This is a true global war and 
truly a war of the spirit. Propaganda 
is one of its instruments; but the best 
propaganda will be furnished by full 
stomachs, steady jobs, and stable cur- 
rencies. This is the chosen ground 


of our adversaries. Their whole phil- 
-osophy is one of economic material- 


> 


- . 


ism. But it is ground on which we 


‘can be-confident of winning if we 
do not allow the propaganda smoke- 


screen to. divert our energies into 


fighting the figments of imagined 


Students in action 


(from page 507) | 


and how well NSA is filling it. 

In metropolitan New York alone, 
the president of sublic college is 
impressed with the organization’s in- 
ternational activities as offering un- 


precedented opportunity for rescuing | 
American students from the isolation | 
of their own campuses; the dean of | 


a large university’s undergraduate 
school, deploring the “ivory tower” 
status of most American students, 
hopes that NSA will remain politi- 
cally wary but not politically aloof; 
the dean of students at a Catholic 
university regards the afhliation of 
Catholic institutions as important in 
combatting the threat of Com- 
munism. 

In California, a dean of a great uni- 
versity regards NSA as valuable to 
students because of its “opportunities 
for self-development and growth.” In 
the Northwest, a university dean, im- 
pressed by the organization’s implica- 
tions for student government, believes 
in the NSA’s ability, “to handle its 
toughest problems at the national 
level.” But he notes, “its competence 
at the regional level varies widely” 
and “its capacity to assist local col- 
lege student government is inade- 
quate as. yet.” 

A large southern university, where 
the students have turned down afhlia- 
tion with NSA, has a dean who is 
sympathetic with at least some of its 
aims — specifically, the organization’s 
sponsorship of regional workshops on 
student problems. However, he sug- 
gests that at the national level the 
organization has undertaken “too am- 
bitious a program” with too large a 
budget. 

The administrative dean of a mid- 
western land grant college feels that 
the NSA performs “a useful function 
when it improves the status of stu- 
dents on the campus, assists in co- 
ordinating student and institutional 
viewpoints, or contributes to their 
better understanding of responsibili- 
ties as citizens and understanding of 
world: problems.” He believes, how- 
ever, that the organization goes off 


on a tangent when it takes a political | 


stand, and that “parts of the Student 
Bill of Rights confuse these issues.” 

Among educators who have been 
chary of NSA activity are some who 
are visibly shaken by the Red Scare. 
According to the dean of one of the 
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Now in 5th Printing! 


The widely acclaimed work on 
shorter and less costly methods of 


Psychoanalytic 
Therapy 


By Alexander, French, et al. 


“These authors go to bat for the pa- 
tient,’ writes the New York Times. 
“They open the door for treatment to 
many who could not otherwise be ac- 


commodated ... They and their book 
are eminently successful.” $5.00 


Just published: 
STUDIES .IN 
Psy cho- 
somatic 
Medicine 


also by 


FRANZ ALEXANDER, M.D., 
THOMAS M. FRENCH, M.D. 


and the Staff of the Chicago 
Institute for Psychoanalysis 


WW Vie part do emotional 
factors play in disease? 
Here these authors contribute 
their findings concerning this 
problem from studies of patients 
suffering from many chronic dis- 
turbances—such as ulcers, asthma, 
migraine, eczema, glaucoma, 
heart disease, and others. 

They offer a method of approach to 
the diagnosis and treatment of disease 
that utilizes all available sources of im 
formation: the observation of behavior, 
verbal communication, and bodily symp- 
toms. Addressed to medical men and 
psychiatrists, their book will be wel- 
comed by laymen interested in how 
mind and body together produce human 
disorders. - 591 pp., $7.50 


Other Recent Books on 
Human Behavior 


INSIGHT AND PERSON- 
ALITY ADJUSTMENT 


THERESE BENEDEK, M.D.—Under- 
standable interpretation of how emo- 
tional conflicts affect a person’s relation- 
ship with his environment, family 

associates. For all who must c 

people in trouble. ‘‘Excellent.”—Roy R. 
Grinker. $4.00 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 


ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR 
LOUIS P. THORPE and BARNEY 
KATZ—Introduction to mental disor- 
Mt a ec cloeasbatite, naan teed 
nt 
Se eae 
peti 

oe Cablomik. 928 pp., $6.00 
INTRODUCTION TO 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


ing Editors. 
At your bookseller or from 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 


oi 


Caroline Slade’s 


new Novel 


Author of 


LILLY CRACKELL, ete. 


“Mrs. Slade is concerned not so much with a problem as with 
the incongruity of an intensely respectable woman with a disrep- 
utable calling. This is not a novel for the die-hard reformer or for 
the sensation-monger, but a concrete and interesting and briskly 
told story of an ordinary person in extraordinary circumstances.” 


—N. Y. Herald Tribune Book Review. 
At all bookstores $3.00 
THE VANGUARD PRESS « 424 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 


RELY ON FREUD TO 
“EXPLAIN” FREUD! 


After reading Freud in the original, one may well 
wonder if there ever was a need to 'simplify and 
popularize’ the essential features of psycho-analysis? 


A GENERAL INTRODUCTION 
TO PSYCHO ANALYSIS 
by Sigmund Freud 


The exposition of the subject by Freud himself is so clear, logical and understand- 
able that one must credit the master with not only being the fountainhead but the 
best expositor and popularizer of his science. 

This magnificent presentation covers the groundwork of psycho-analysis in a frank 
ae Shiekh manner, It could only be done by the master-of-the-subject— 
reud. a 
5 RECOMMENDED ADULT READING 

DeLuxe BLACK & GOLD Library Binding. 412 pages, $2.49 


LIVERIGHT PUB. CORP., 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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ably calmed. Reported he to the As- 
sociation of Deans of Men: 

“Blocs were not in evidence — at 
least in any degree comparable to last 
year... . The general tone was one 
of restrained enthusiasm, a feeling of 
faith, and a desire to accomplish 
something worthwhile. . . . Among 
the accomplishments of the congress 
was the steady breakdown of ‘insul- 
arity’ among the delegates.” 

This educator saw three obstacles 
which NSA must surmount if it is 
to continue to live: the lack of con- 
tinuity in leadership; the difficulty in 
selling local groups on long time 
projects which are “not flashy”; the 
possibility of waning interest on the 
part of “representative campus leader- 
ship” allowing control to slip into the 
hands of “unrepresentative, but hard- 
working, persons.” 

The problem of continuity in lead- 
ership is probably impossible to solve 
in a student setting without bringing 
in “adult” direction—which in this in- 
stance is definitely non grata. How- 
ever, NSA participants have tried to 
head off some of the difficulties in- 
herent in lack of continuous leader- 
ship by providing for a commission 
structure with clear lines of responsi- 
bility for “student life,” “educational 
problems,” and “international affairs,” 
and a staff that can devote all its time’ 
to the organization’s program. There _ 
is also a national advisory council 
composed of prominent educators — 
who devote considerable time to the 
organization on a consultative basis. 

Each commission is directed by a } 
full time executive officer at the na- | 
tional office in Madison, or the inter- — 
national affairs office in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. The commission 
heads, along with the organization’s 
president and secretary-treasurer, are 


oldest liberal arts colleges in the east, 

the NSA, when still in the organiza- 

tional stage, was the subject of con- 
siderable discussion at a meeting of 

7 the National Association of Deans 
and Advisors*of Men, whose partici- 
_ pants were “naturally skeptical about 
le purp the organization and 
hich it was sponsored 

ents.” Though 

o the 


devote their timé professionally to 
such ideas.” au 

On the other hand, a previously 
skeptical educator from a Rocky 
Mountain state who visited the an- 


nual congress, last summer, found 


that NSA showed “definite progress 
in the development of understanding 


the educational machinery which can its ability to 


poses.” dee 5) Garive! iets 
‘The dean of a tax suppor 
in a large midw 

the NSA - 


ing to it hopefully to bring a long- 
needed vitality to American student 
life. True, their hope is somewhat 
modified by a dash of skepticism born 
of experience; for they have seen 
other organizations rise and die in 
the short four-year span of a student 
generation—suffocated by apathy or 
by actual disruption. Nevertheless, 
the consensus of those who have 
viewed NSA from close range seems 
to be that the scales are tipped in its 
favor by the earnestness and maturity 
of most of the students who have 
thus far participated in it. 

If such mature attitudes persist on 
our college campuses, then NSA’s life 
is assured. | 


Arthritis 


(from page 511) 


who used to be a teacher, now a 
housewife and mother. She suffers 
acutely, and the pain grows worse. 
She is extremely thin and the doctor 
is trying to build her up. She has 
three small children and the only 
times she has been free from pain 
were her pregnant intervals. About 
a month after each child was born, 
the arthritis returned and each time 
it Was worse. 

Now came a twelve-year-old high 
school girl, fresh and pretty in her 
red blouse and grey flannel suit. Her 
blonde hair hung casually over her 
shoulders, but all her careless grace 
was gone. She walked stiffly, like an 
old woman, moved her arms gingerly, 
and her face was grave and old. 

This is what this doctor and his 
colleagues do: — 

First they make a careful diagnosis 
to determine which type of arthritis 
the patient has. Not all doctors—ex- 
cept those who have concerned them- 
selves primarily with it—know how 
to make this careful diagnosis. 

There are about a dozen types of 
arthritis and rheumatism. Fundamen- 
tally, there is no such thing as rheu- 
matism—a generic term for a large 
group of unrelated diseases of the 
joints, bones, and muscles. All the 
variations are actually arthritis, falling 


into two main categories — osteo- 
arthritis, a form of joint degeneration 
over a long period, peculiar to people 


past middle life; and rheumatoid- 
arthritis, hitting the greatest number 
between the ages of twenty and forty- 
five. ; 


Of arthritis the medical dictionary 
os ie (In answering advertisements please mention 
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Our 54th Annual Bargain Catalog, listing 
25,000 books of all publishers, brings 
one of the largest best book stores to your 
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makes ten classifications — infectious 
arthritis; arthritis of rheumatic fever 
(probably of infectious origin); rheu- 
matoid arthritis (proliferative, anky- 
losing, atrophic, articular rheuma- 
tism); osteo-arthritis; arthritis of im- 
mediate traumatic origin; arthritis as- 
sociated with metabolic disturbances; 
arthritis of neuropathic origin, arth- 
ritis of neoplastic origin; arthritis of 
multiple types (“mixed arthritis”— 
several types in the same patient); 
and miscellaneous systemic or local 
joint disturbances. 

Once the disease is diagnosed, the 
doctor treats the patient first—build- 
ing him up to maximum health, re- 
storing him to as close to normal 
condition as possible, before he ever 
begins on the disease. 

Then he seeks to make the patient 
comfortable by relieving his pain and 
maintaining the functioning of his 
joints—by generous use of salicyllates 
and by physical therapy — baking, 
massage, diathermy, therapeutic pool. 

Then he tries various special meth- 
ods and treatments. Leading these is 
gold therapy, the injection of a sus- 
pension made of gold salts. — 

“Gold encourages us the most,” said 
the doctor. “But it is not the whole 
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SEX CONDUCT 
Clarence Leuba 


The clash between moral restraints. social 

conventions, and the sexual drive is the 

reason for this book, The author aims to 

help young people reach sound econcelu- 

sions and formulate for themselves real- 

istic, attainable standards of sex conduct. 
$2.50 


Association Press 
347 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


answer. Sometimes it brings dramatic 
relief and apparent cure, but often 
the disease returns. 

“T followed through on 150 cases. 
In the beginning 90 percent improved, 
some of them dramatically. After five 
years only 8 percent of them remained 
improved.” (Some other doctors re- 
port better results.) 

But gold, the doctor pointed out, 
has its limitations and its dangers. 
You can’t give gold treatment too 
long—it loses its effectiveness occasion- 
ally. With many patients it creates 
toxicity that causes a painful skin 
rash, sometimes quite horrible skin 
lesions. It can involve the kidneys 
and blood, has caused some deaths. 

At the moment experiments in 
progress to remove the toxicity of 
gold treatment seem somewhat en- 
couraging. 

Copper is also used experimentally 
for treatment. Bismuth is used by 
some. Many doctors still use large 
doses of Vitamin D and other vita- 
mins, but this may serve only as a 
general tonic. 

A new use of procaine, by intra- 
venous injection, brought a great 
wave of hope. Pain subsided, joint 
swelling declined, people walked sud- 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 
A Graduate Professional School Offering Educa- 


tional Programs Leading to the Degree of Master 
of Social Science. 


The course, Plan A, provides three summer ses- 
sions of academic. study, two winter sessions of 
field practice in selected agencies, and research. 


Plan B provides advanced study for students who 
have had sufficient satisfactory experience or ade- 
quate graduate work. 


Plan C admits students for the first summer ses- 
sion of academic study. 


Academic Year Opens June 22, 1949. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 


SIMMONS. COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 


Community work 
Family and Child Welfare 


Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


Boston, Mass. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Case Work, Psychiatric Social Work, Medical Social 


The “Good Mother” and Her Children 


THE DIRECTOR 


Contents for October, 1948 


Helen T, Cederquist 
Homemaking Problems of Working Women 


For further information write to 


COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


Jennie Mohr 


84 Exeter Street 


Work, Group Work. 
Two Group Work Institutes, March 21 to 25, 1949. 


Summer term for experienced social workers be- 
gins May 31, 1949. 


Fall semester begins September 14, 1949. 


For information and catalogue, apply to the Dean. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


denly free of misery. But its effects, 
too, were found to be transitory, and 
its dangers great. It is still under in- 
vestigation. Curare, tetraethyl ammo- 
nium chloride, myanesin tolserol— 
these are other, special treatments. 
“There is no rationale behind the 
use of most of these things,” a lead- 
ing physician who directs two arth- 
ritis clinics told me. “Actually it’s 
just out and try. It boils down to 
that 
Arthritis has a long history. It is 
the oldest disease known to man, or 
one of. the oldest, and it has even 
been found in fossilized skeletons of 
- the reptilian age — a matter of more 
than 100 million years ago. Julius 
Caesar watited to conquer Gaul partly 
for Aix les Bains and other watering 
places where his rheumatic legion- 
naires could rest and find relief. 
People called it “the misery,” and 
rubbed on ointment. Some even now 
carry lodestones (magnets) in their 
pockets. k 
The real attack on arthritis began 
about twenty-five years ago. This was 
the period when they pulled out thou- 
sands of good teeth, seeking what 
they believed was a cause—a focal in- 
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fection. Through the years that fol- 
lowed, they used vaccine treatment, 
no longer common. They used bee 
venom, cobra venom, pro-stigmine, 
and neo-stigmine (on their way out). 
They tried sulphur, which, irrespon- 
sibly heralded in the press after a re- 
porter’s hasty interview with the doc- 
tor trying it, took seven years to live 
down. Doctors tried everything and 
the sufferers fell for everything. Run- 
ning pitifully through the history of 
seriously attempted cures are cases of 
outright charlatanry, fake cures, and 
cures thoughtlessly proclaimed before 
they were proved. 

Slowly, through the past two dec- 
ades, clinics have been established, 
more doctors have come into the field. 
Yet even now there are only some 400 
doctors, out of the nation’s 180,000, 
who concern themselves with arth- 


ritis. And it has been hard going to~ 


get even the meager $200,000 now 
available for research, and the 200 
hospital beds. 

Yet 60 percent of the rheumatic 
patients, doctors say, “can get a cure 
or substantial relief if given the right 
treatment at an early stage, and this 
without serious disturbance of their 
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industrial or domestic life.” pny 
“crippling deformity can be prevente 
in a large proportion of cases if early 
diagnosis and effective treatment are 
provided.” 

The doctors who have struggled in 
this neglected area have considerable 
reason to hope that their attack 
against the social, physical, and eco- 
nomic waste by the No. 1 crippler 
will have good results. If a little re- 
search has determined that man can 


‘change the course of the disease, a 


great research effort may determine 
how to cure it. 

Tuberculosis was a dread and fatal 
killer. And now, with $100,000,000 
for research and 100,000 hospital beds, 
it is on its way to being a tamed 
enemy. The doctors know what hap- 
pened to typhoid and diphtheria. 
They see that the great public re- 
sponse to the cancer campaign is 
already resulting in new light. 

They are tired of saying “We don’t 
know” to their desperate patients. 


They are getting ready to say, “We | 


are finding out.” . 
The address is easy to remember: 

“Arthritis — Box 1200, General Post 

Office, New York 1.” eas 
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EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 


York. PL. 7-8590. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework 


and medical social 


work positions. 
WORKERS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT, man and woman. If 
wife is qualified may also be employed. Negro 
institution for dependent, neglected and or- 
phaned children. Capacity 50, ages from 2 to 
12, Trained in social service field, knowledge 
of institutional and case work. Write: T. T. 
Lowrey, D.D.S., Chairman, Personnel Com- 
mittee of Niles Home, 2627 Brooklyn, Kansas 
City 1, Missouri. 


CASEWORKER for Methodist Children’s Agen- 
cy in Chicago area. Foster home and institu- 
tion cases. Experience in family or children’s 
field preferred. At least one year toward M.A. 
tequired. Salary commensurate with experi- 
ence. Write Lake Bluff Orphanage, Lake 
Bluff, Illinois. 


CASEWORKER. Opening for professionally 
trained caseworker in family service, Complete 
personnel practices. Good supervision. Salary 
range $3300 to $4800. Starting salary de- 
pendent on training and experience. Write 
Jewish Social Service Bureau, 127 N. W. 2nd 
Street, Miami, Fla. 


RESIDENCE DIRECTOR, women’s organiza- 
tion, Michigan. Responsible for building with 
adequate maintenance staff. Living quarters 
and $2400. Under fifty, with B.S. degree plus 
experience. Write qualifications, giving ref- 
erences, 8843 Survey. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER ior a 340-bed 
voluntary non-sectarian hospital and out-patient 
department in Chicago. Graduate training, 
Master’s Degree preferable. Salary range 
$192.50 to $250.00 per month plus lunch and 
free medical care. 8841 Survey. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL SERVICE 
SUPERVISOR me 
Milwaukee County Civil Service Commission, 
Room 206, Courthouse, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 
Continuous Original Entrance Examination, 
Supervision of medical social case work in a 
sanatorium. 


$330.58 to $380.58 per month subject to annual 
adjustment for Changes in the cost of living. 


Annuity and Retirement system. Completion of - 


post-graduate course in accredited school of 
medical social work with a degree or diploma. 
Not less than three years’ paid experience. 


CASEWORKER for small non-sectarian Chil- 
dren’s Institution, giving short time care. 
Graduate of accredited school of social work 
with some experience and maturity required. 
Personnel practices good. Member of United 
Community Fund. Children’s Home, 200 Todds 
Lane, Wilmington, Delaware. 


aw SEE 

SENIOR CASE WORKERS with graduate 
training and experience for adoption program, 
foster home supervision, and home finding in 
private, state-wide child placing agency. lowa 
Children’s Home Society, 209 Davidson Build- 
ing, Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


Pc LR 
SAN FRANCISCO CATHOLIC SOCIAL 
SERVICE HAS OPENINGS FOR PRO- 
FESSIONALLY UALIFIED FAMILY 
AND CHILD WELFARE CASE WORK- 


eeRADE Ueno 5 tated spots toreroeets $2664-$3708 
GRADE) Dlg. %.0 siete cme ta. 32076 3708 
' GRADE III 392 


ELFARE SUPER- 
CHASO Pesce ation eriine ee 


EXECUTIVE-SUPERVISOR for a growin 
family ened foegied ' Le elas Philadel 
i fessional standards. D 
rer Ponts omery Family Service 
Society, Jenkintown, Pa. 


WORKERS WANTED 


CASEWORKER 


MSS and experience in family and children's 
agency. Excellent opportunity for skilled case- 
work in new community under federal Atomic 
Commission auspices. Salary scale 


Energy 
$2640 to $4240. 
Oak Ridge Family Service Bureau, P. O. Box 


427, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
Rittenhouse, Executive Director. 


Miss Mary W. 


EXECUTIVE — PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL 
WORK—Person capable of aiding in estab- 
lishing Mental Hygiene Clinic in community 
of 185,000. Fort Wayne and Allen County, 
Indiana, Work will be administrative as well 
as case work to start with. Salary depends 
on experience and administrative qualifications. 
Write: L. P. Harshman, M.D., 801 East 
State Boulevard, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


FIELD CONSULTANTS: Child Welfare, Pub- 
lic Assistance; men or women; professionally 
trained with supervisory experience; to work 
under qualified supervision; salary range $250- 
$325. Indiana State Department of Public 
Welfare, 141 South Meridian Street, Indian- 
apolis 14, Indiana. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER for 150 bed 


tuberculosis sanatorium, Seward, Alaska. 
Graduation from accredited school medical 
social work and one year supervised experi- 
ence in medical social service or graduation 
two year course social work and two years 
experience in medical social work. $380 per 
month. Immediate opening. For information 
write Commissioner of Health, P. O. Box 
1931, Juneau, Alaska. 


CASEWORKERS (MAN and WOMAN) pro- 
fessionally trained, for New England child 
placing agency with institutional facilities. 
Psychiatric consultation available. 8846 Survey. 


CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC WORKERS. 
Psychiatric social work supervisor and two 
psychiatric social workers, Membership in the 
American Association of Psychiatric Social 
Workers preferred. Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tion, Sheil Guidance Service, Chicago. Send 
communication to Charles C. Smith, Executive 
Director, Catholic Youth Organization, 31 East 
Congress St., Chicage 5, Illinois. 


CHALLENGE. Start from scratch. Organize, 
develop, operate mental health clinic in _mid- 
west.city-county. Graduate Psychiatric Social 
Worker, comparative training, or foreign 
graduate, Only those with community organi- 
zation background need apply. State salary, 
Include picture, references. 8847 Survey. 


ONE CASEWORKER in Child Welfare De- 
partment, one caseworker in Family Welfare 
Department. Private Catholic family-children’s 
agency. Minimum one year’s graduate work, 
two years preferable. Salary $2,472-$3,096. 


Catholic Welfare Bureau, 855 South Figueroa | 


Street, Los Angeles 14, California. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK DIRECTOR 
needed in 250 bed hospital 50 miles from 
Boston. Graduate of accredited school re- 
quired. Attractive salary; good personnel prac- 
tices. Write Personnel Director, The Memorial 
Hospital, Worcester, Massachusetts, 


CASEWORKER with professional training for 
multiple service agency. Experience in family 
or children’s agency desirable, Salary depends 
on qualifications. Write The Lutheran Welfare 
Association of N. J., 93 Nelson Avenue, Jersey 


City 7, N. J 


ADOPTION CASE WORKER, professionall 

trained, experienced, for independent branc 

office of state-wide private child-placement 
agency desiring to expand adoption program. 
Foster home studies, work with unmarried 
arents, supervision of children in adoptive and 
Pardini homes, active participation in all 
phases of adoptive placement process, Oppor- 
tunity for personal initiative, good supervision, 
salary according to qualifications. Write Mary 
Wittersheim, Grand Rapids Branch, Michigan 
Children’s Aid Society, 920 Cherry Street 
S.E., Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, 


EWORKER with graduate training, 

ca ce cad in family and children’s work, f 

a small multiple functioning Jewish agency. 

Challenging mopar yintty: Salary according to 

ualifications. rite. Jewish Social Service 
ureau, 45 Church Street, Paterson, N. J. 
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OUT-OF-PRINT and HARD -TO- FIND | 
: books supplied; also gsn- 
ealogies, town histories; incomplete sets completed, 
back numbers all magazines, etc. All subjects, all 
languages. Send us your list of book-wants — no 
obligation. We report quickly. Lowest prices. 
(We also supply all current books or any books 
mentioned in this issue of Survey Graphic 
at publishers’ prices postpaid.) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

117 West 48th Street, Dept. G, New York 19, N. Y. 
We also buy old books, magazines, prints, letters, 
documents, eto, Send us your list. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $4.00 a year. 1790 Broadway 
at 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


INC. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy pre persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, French, an, Rus 
sian, by quick, easy Linguaphone Conversa- 
tional Method. Save time, work, money. 
Linguaphone Correspondence Courses are 
available to Veterans under G.I. BILL OF 
RIGHTS. Send for free book. State if G.I. 
Linguaphone Institute, 50 RCA Bldg., New 
York 20, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WOMAN, graduate of the New York School 
of Social Work, 14 years experience in Ad- 
ministration, Community Organization and 
case work wishes position. Combination Com- 
munity Organization and Administration pre- 
ferred. 8851 Survey. 


WOMAN—M.A., Sociology; M. S. W. Ten 
years experience in casework, supervisory, ad- 
ministrative, and community organization 
fields, Wishes administrative or teaching po- 
sition. 8852 Survey. 


sires associationship with organization tl 
recognizes ability, skills, pleasing personality, 
highly adaptable. 83854 Survey. 


BOYS SUPERVISOR: Man of twenty-five de- 
sires position in an_imstitution as boys super- 
visor or director. Can govern and supervise. 
Home, School, etc. 8848 Survey. 


MATURE man, executive, administrative, pro- 
gram, counseling experience in boys’ work, 
available October to April 1 each year. Un- 
usual training and abilities in work. College 
graduate. Head own organization remainder 
of year. 8830 Survey. 


HOME FOR AGED. Executive Director, New 
York City and Pennsylvania experience wis 
position in East or far West. Complete! 
trained. Wife experienced case work. Avai 
able as team 8844 Survey. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS: _ position wanted, 
woman, graduate of the University of is- 
consin, Experience: Teaching nine years and 


two years as field representative in sales, 
motion, publicity and fund raising. 
speaker. Attended 1948 Institute of Race Re 
lations at Fisk University. Can furnish refer- 
ences. Available immediately. 8842 Survey. 


DIRECTOR of mid-West boysfarm seeking 
new and challenging position. Outstan 
success as an administrator, fund-raiser an 
public relations, 42 years old. Would accept 
program head position. 8845 Survey. 


WOMAN with several years executive experi 
ence in settlement and allied fields desires 
position requiring initiative and skill in com- 
munity contacts. 8849 Survey. 
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Organizing for 
Community 
Action 


By Clarence King, Professor of Commu- 
nity Organization, New York School of 
Social Work 


How to plan and organize effective com- 
munity action on such problems as health, 
recreation, public relations, community 
chest activities and the like is the construc- 
tive purpose of this book for all teachers 
and students of the subject. “Long identified 
with many vital group activities, the author 
has drawn largely upon his varied back- 
ground of practical mipieae to point up 
the basic principles of community organi- 
zation. Whether our own role is in the 
area of direct or indirect leadership, each 
of us can find sound guidance in this book.” 
——Wayne McMillen, School of Social Serv- 
ice Administration, University of Chicago. 

$3.00 


Group Work 
With American 
Youth 


A GUIDE TO THE PRACTICE OF LEADERSHIP 


By Grace Coyle, Professor of Group 
Work, Western Reserve University 


This manual by an authority on group 
work procedures is probably the most search- 
ing and practical presentation of instruc- 
tional material in this field that has ever 
been offered in book form. Of value to 
teachers and all engaged in group rela- 
tions with young people, it points out the 
training methods that can be used effectively 
to achieve and improve democratic leader- 
ship in these groups. “Dr. Coyle has not 
only considered . . . the major aspects of 
the knowledge and skill which the group 
worker should bring into his work . . . but 
has made extremely discriminating and help- 
ful use.of the case material drawn from 
actual practice.’—Clara A. Kaiser, Profes- 
sor, N. ¥. School of Social Work. $3.50 


- from the standard treatment of marital relations, 
sor Magoun redresses the general emphasis on sex factors _ 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS for “Survey” Readers 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS ON 
THE HOME FRONT 


A STUDY OF WAR-TIME INFLUENCES 


By Francis E. Merrill, Professor of Sociology, Dart- 
mouth College 


Professor Merrill “exercises restrained judgment and >re- 
sents his materials in language that can be clearly under- 
stood by a layman in the social science field. Persons 
who desire to be informed as to how World War II has 
influenced the social problems in the area of human rela- 
tionships in this country should weigh the findings of this 
volume.”——-CHRISTIAN CENTURY. A valuable supple- 
ment to the earlier classic on the subject, “Social Disorgani- 
zation,” co-authored by Professor Merrill, this penetrating, 
up-to-date study illuminates the problems of today’s social 
disorganization and shows how these corrupting trends 
can be reversed by organized efforts in fields where social 
work is active. $3.50 


AMERICAN SPIRITUAL 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


Edited by Louis Finkelstein, President, Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary 


Affirming the democratic spirit this country stands for, 
fifteen noted Americans, representing a geographical, racial 
and religious cross-section of the country, here present in4 
spiring individual accounts of what they believe and why. 
Contributors include William F. Albright, Mary McLeod 
Bethune, Lyman Bryson, Harry J. Carman, W. G. Con- 
stable, Simon J. Finkelstein, Harry E. Fosdick, Raphael 
Issacs, Alvin S. Johnson, Charles S. Johnson, Rufis M. 
Jones, Jacob S. Potofsky, George N. Shuster, Mary K. 
Simkhovitch and M. L. Wilson. 84 00 


LOVE AND 
MARRIAGE 


By F. Alexander Magoun, Associate Professor at 
Human Relations, M.LT. 


. an invaluable resource to everyone who is seriously 
concerned with strengthening modern marriage and family 


life .. . ought to be part of the curriculum in every high | 
school and college.”"—Paul Popenoe, Director, American. 


Institute of Family Relations. In a refreshing gay 
rofes- 


and directs attention to the total challenge of a full, re- 
warding marriage. His sound advice on how to achieve 
a cooperative relationship will be welcomed by all modern 
couples, marriage counselors and young people approach- 


ing marriage. . $3.50 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE OR FROM HARPER & BROTHERS 49 cost 23rd Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


¥ 
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